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Business a Profession 


HE DOCTRINE is familiar to readers of THE 
REGISTER that business must become a pro- 
fession. Because of our studies in this field we 
have been interested in the address on human re- 
lations in industry by Dean Charles R. Brown. 
Business is, in fact, already a profession much 
more, we think, than Dr. Brown believes. We hear 
of the abuses in large corporations, and these things 
being news, published constantly in the press, we 
take for the whole truth. We forget the good 
that men do has little publicity value at present. 
The evils are a small part of the entire fabric of 
business. If we should gather the abuses in the 
established professions in any large community 
and publish them in mass, we should have a shock- 
ing showing in law, medicine, and even the min- 
istry. Each calling falls short. But the profes- 
sional status is so well accepted by the public in 
these vocations that the things of evil report are 
rarely heard. The preponderance is so great on 
the side of service to the community in the profes- 
sions, that the defects are relatively inconsiderable. 
We believe in a far greater degree than the com- 
mon notion has it, that the professional principle is 
working in industry, and it is only fair to see jus- 
tice done to the leaders of industry. To-day, if 
they are to succeed permanently, men who make 


and sell things must have an equipment intellectual. 


and moral quite as large as that of the physician 
or the engineer. Business has its laws. Business 
is a science. The application of these laws is an 
art. A great bibliography is growing in the science 
and art of business, and schools of business are 
integral parts of the leading universities of the 
country. What do these schools teach? They 
teach as their central principle the law of service. 
That is what makes a profession. A. groceryman 
is a professional man as much as a minister is, if 
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he runs his business on the principle of service. — 
He is quite as indispensable to public welfare. 
There are two things which we ought to learn — 
quickly, when we take this subject in the pulpit — 
or on the platform. The first is negative. We must — 
stop the sentimental stuff about how evil it is to 
make money. Everybody has to get his economic — 
reward. He has to live and pay his bills. We do — 
not solve the abuses of greed by saying money or 
gain is evil. It is not evil. The second is positive. 
We must offer, in the name of religion, as a cen- — 
tral principle and motive, a reward for what men 
do. We must do in business after its kind exactly 
what we do in religion when we offer the reward of 
salvation for the right kind of living. Men live 
by righteous ambition. What value are they and 
what hope have they if the thing they have to offer _ 
is not taken and appreciated? What good is a great 
idea, a distinguished service, a labor-saving ma- i 
chine for the housewife, if it is not accepted and 
used? Would a layman keep on working for his i 
church if he received no response and co-operation? 
Certainly not. Would a business continue -if it 
did not meet with response in the form of money 
for the furtherance of its service? Certainly not. 
We must recognize the requirements of the soul 
of man who renders a service. He must receive 
his reward. 

To-day the dispute about the payment of the 
reward and the measure of it is uppermost in in- 
dustry. What we want to see, especially in our 
preaching, is greater emphasis on the proposition 
that the man who renders the best service will get 
the greatest reward. Challenge his worthy ambi- 
tion! We believe that is true even in our disor- 
derly industrial life. We believe it is the natural’ 
law in the economic world. We suffer injustice, 
it is true, some men getting less and others more 
than they earn. But while it continues so, we see 
only one sound and cheering doctrine in the thick 
of the chaos and stupidity of business. We should 
preach from the housetops: “Get the desire to serve, 
according to your best talent and according to the 
people’s need, and perform your service better and 
better. By this means you will receive your reward 
more surely and more nearly justly than by any 
other means.” : 

~ Meanwhile, of course, we are to correct the evils. 
They are many and grievous, and the discontent 
arising from them is as a poisonous vapor which 
we breathe. The strife that is now on is in fact 
nothing other than a contention that the law of 
service is violated, that the rewards are not being 
distributed fairly, and, above all, that men are~ 
not treating one another as brothers. We are com- 
mitted in this journal to a righteous settlement 
of industrial disputes. None of our readers can 
be in doubt about our sense of the spiritual gravity 


-and the economic.lawlessness of large areas of our 


common life. We burn as we contemplate our — 
godlessness. : 
What shall we do about it? If these evils could 
be adjusted to perfection at once, we should give 
our complete editorial attention to them. As it — 
is, we lay the greater emphasis upon the weightier 
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matter of the law of service. That is the thing 
which thrills a man and sends him down to factory, 
market, and office with the great commandment in 
his heart, his head, and his hand. Toserve! Tobe 
. the best man he can be on his particular job! That 
4 his best insurance against a low wage. In sum, 
let us not make complaint our major strain; let 
us put first the eloquent call to the stuff that is 
in us to become masters in our work and our life! 
We may not get all we earn in material, but we 
shall get enough to live; and best of all, we shall 
get the spirit of the professions into our jobs. We 
shall be making a life, which is equal at least to 
making a living. That, as everybody knows, is 
the strongest and serenest joy that enters a man’s 
heart. To do one’s best! 

And does one not see that pursuing this course 
makes men come gradually to face the abuses that 
now are? In other words, is not the indirect 
method of attaining’ social salvation as desirable 
as the direct method? We recognize the need of 
both methods, of course. By the former method we 
become so highly developed in the spiritual under- 
standing of the principle of service that our sensi- 
tive consciences find it insufferable to hear the dis- 
cords that ought not to be. We must do something 
about the restoration of harmony. This very hour 
we think that is what is going on quietly in multi- 
tudes of cases which never come to print. Such 
persons are doing quite as much for the adjustment 
of the problem of capital and labor as those who 
make frontal attacks on the ugly conditions—and 
not infrequently on one another! 


Love and Politics 


HOSE PERSONS who are always acting as if 
religion and politics have nothing in common, 
would do well to read what we shall soon publish 
in detail from Lionel Curtis, a man who is at once 
profoundly religious and a great statesman. He 
says, for example: “Religion and politics are but 
two aspects of life; to ignore one is to miss the 
meaning of the other. The principle of the common- 
wealth is love, and the sense of duty to each other 
which love inspires in men. And so it has moved 
down the ages, clothed in the stern attributes of 
the state, bursting the walls of cities, effacing the 
frontiers of nations, transcending the oceans and 
bridging their coasts. And so it will move until 
it has breached the barriers which divide the races 
of men and continents of the world, till freedom 
shall cover the whole earth as the waters cover 
the sea.” | 
That is a powerful apostrophe, and back of it 
in Mr. Curtis’s thought lie many things. Unfor- 
tunately for religion, it has been a casus belli as 
well as a promoter of civilization. To mention just 
one factor, there is the rise of autocracy in the 
world. That came of religion. The doctrine of 
divine authority is religion in politics. That theory 
explains how the power of one person is wielded 


- 


over the people. As Mr. Curtis says, the ultimate: 


pond ina state is sacramental ,—a dedication, as Lin- 
‘coln called it,—and the earliest sacramental form 


es 
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was based on the proposition that all authority over 
the people came from some one man, like Mahomet, 
like David, who was conceived as having direct 
communication with God. The motive which in- 
duces obedience to this person is essentially reli- 
gious. So wars have come, for instance, from the 
divinely inspired ones who have ordered the people 
to arms in the name of God, even to this day. 

The greatest change in political history came as 
the result, not of abandonment, but of a shift in 
religious belief. We do not believe a congress or 
a parliament, a premier or a president, has any 
exclusive divine authority. To-day our constrain- 
ing motive is not fear of God and obedience to his 
spokesman, but the duty which men owe each other. 
Says Mr. Curtis: “The real sources of wisdom are 
not miraculous revelations; nor is ultimate truth 
embodied in Scripture. The elements of truth ex- 
pressed in sacred laws and writing were the fruits 
of human experience. The only genuine oracles 
are those revealed to human intelligence guided by 
conscience. The facts of life are the only Scripture 
in which the eternal truths are written. A political 
system is sound in so far as it operates to keep men 
in touch with the facts of life, to practice them in 
reading their meaning, and to make them respon- 
sible for giving effect to the lesson.” ‘Politics de- 
pends for its success upon “the sense of mutual 
devotion developed by exercise.” Religion has 
brought about a complete overturning of states- 
men’s minds in the world. The doctrine of divine 
authority is dead as a mummy in Egypt. The doc- 
trine of love and the brotherhood of all mankind is 
belated but persistent, and not one political power 
on the globe would dare to come before the bar of 
public opinion with any other. 


Notes 


Prayers are being offered as this line is written 
for the recovery of Mrs. Harding, whose grave ill- 
ness brings solicitude and sympathy from every 
home in the land. 


A special number of THe Recister will be pub- 
lished September 28 containing the story of the 
second convention of the Laymen’s League, held 
last week in New London, Conn. The fact is, the 
Unitarian Church has the most important men’s 
organization in the world. It is building a body 
of knowledge and practice for the denomination 
which supplements all that a divinity school can 
do, and in this service it is making religion appear 
a matter-of-course proposition that appeals irre- 
sistibly to every intelligent man. Remembering 
how tremulous, sanctimonious, mysterious, ‘and 
supine much religious expression in the churches 
is, it is a wonderful reassurance to see strong men 
in a convention get on their feet and talk and in 
their parishes carry on the business of the nurture 
of the spirit in man, from the little child to the 
master in the world’s affairs, so that we shall have 
a decent and a happy order throughout the earth! 
That is great stuff, and our readers will get the 
savor of it and the meat of it when they read the 
special number of THE REGISTER. 
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The Event of the Week 


Another Dream of Empire Ends? 


VENTS IN THE ASIATIC part of the world-area 
Ek known as the Near East last week foreshadowed 
the passing of another dream of empire—the 
dream of a revival of ancient Byzantium. The dream 
passed because of a development deeply significant in 
itself—the dramati¢ recrudescence of Turkish power 
upon battlefields and in council chambers. To those 
familiar with Greek: psychology and with Greek char- 
acter the collapse of Greek military power in Asia 
Minor came as an expected development. So telling 
had been the blows delivered by the Turkish National- 
ists under Mustapha Kemal in the course of ten days, 
that by the end of the week Greece apparently was 
contemplating the only course open to her—the obtain- 
ing of an armistice on condition of the complete aban- 
donment of Asia Minor by the Greek forces. What 
other terms the victors had in mind to impose did not 
appear clear as the new week was on the threshold; 
but there were indications that Mustapha Kemal in- 
tended to extend his interests to the Huropean side 
of the Dardanelles, definitely renounced by the Turks 
under treaty terms, and to concern himself with the 
destinies of Eastern Thrace, handed over to Greece 
by the generous Allies, and of Southern Thrace, carved 
out of the body of Bulgaria by the peacemakers and 
made an integral part of a revived Greek empire. 

Significant as was the visible setting of the drama 
enacted on battlefields in the short space of less than 
two weeks, fraught with still deeper meaning was the 
background of the defeat of an empire at its birth by. 
the enemy who had brought its existence to an end 
centuries earlier. Greece was defeated, despite a 
marked preponderance of her forces, for the same rea- 
son that had enabled the Ottoman Empire to maintain 
its tottering life for many generations—a hopeless 
division in the councils of Europe. Granting the mili- 
tary excellence of the Turk, he still could not have 
accomplished the great feat of driving out- an army 
well manned and well equipped in a well-nigh incred- 
ible short space, unless he had been aided by his old 
ally, a sharply divided Christendom. Greece had been 
sent into Asia Minor for a double purpose. She had 
been sent into -Asia Minor in an attempt to solve a 
racial question—the liberation of a Greek population 
from Turkish rule, or misrule. Back of this purpose 
was a separate purpose on the part of England alone. 
That purpose was the crushing of the Mohammedan 
power as represented by Mustapha Kemal and his 
Nationalists. In the British mind there was some un- 
willingness to venture upon the task of destroying a 
Mohammedan power, by British arms, owing to the 
state of Mohammedan feeling in India. Accordingly 
the task was passed along to Greece. Had Greece per- 
formed her task, there was practically no limit to the 
rewards she would have obtained. Not even the cession 
of Constantinople to the revived Greek empire was not 
beyond the range of probability. 

Her eyes firmly fixed upon the glittering prize in 
the distance, Greece exceeded the boundaries of ex- 
pansion originally fixed for her by Great Britain in 
conjunction with France and Italy. Mustapha,Kemal 
had to be destroyed. Greece set out to destroy him. 
Official Britain greeted with hope the Greek march 
upon Angora. 
tween Great Britain on the one hand and France and 
Italy on the other became apparent. Such a division 
had always before occurred in any situation that in- 
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volved the life or death of Turkey. It did not fail to 
develop in glaring form at the new juncture. France 
concluded a treaty with Kemal Pasha, which Premier 


Lloyd George repeatedly denounced as an act directly 


hostile to the continued existence of the Entente. Italy, 
in withdrawing from territory in Asia Minor occupied 
by Italian troops during the joint operations in the 
Great War, emphasized her sympathy for the Turkish 
Nationalists by practically turning over to them several 
months ago the territory which she was abandoning. 


* These two acts left no doubt as to the attitude of France 


and Italy toward the British plan to destroy Mustapha 
Kemal by Greek hands. Added to France and Italy 
as pro-Turkish factors, came the Soviet Government 
at Moscow, which has been generous in its aid to the 
Kemalists on the general ground that British policy 
was aimed at the creation of a new empire, to be made 
up largely of non-Greek elements to be kept in order 
by Greek force. It is possible to question the sineerity 
of Bolshevik intimations on the subject. It is not 
possible to deny that the Bolshevik Commissariat of 
War contributed materially to the building up of the 
Kemalist military power. 

It was still possible, in this alignment of divided 
European sympathies, that Greece would have accom- 
plished the task to which she had been assigned by 
British diplomacy. She could have accomplished it if 
she had struck at Turkey-behind-the-Angora-line a blow 
that would have shattered Kemal’s existence in a mili- 
tary sense and reduced Nationalist Turkey to the level 
of a negligible factor. For this blow Greece had been 
preparing for more than two years. During that in- 
terval she was twice driven west by Turkish Nationalist 
“drives” toward and past Hski-Shehr and Afium Ka- 
rahissar. These movements by the efficient commander 
of the Nationalists were evidently designed to demoral- 
ize the Greeks and to hearten the friends of the Kemal- 
ist cause, while the preparations for a general offensive 
to accomplish final results were pressed at Angora. 
When the decisive moment came, Greece utterly failed 
to respond to the test. Incidentally, the collapse of 
the Greek power brought into sharp relief the division 
of Christendom on the Ottoman question in its latest 
phase. It was French, Italian, and Bolshevik military 
supples that enabled Kemal to carry out his final 
offensive. 

It is this division of counsel that emphasizes the 
international problem in its large aspect. Europe 
had been divided at Genoa; it had been divided in 
Paris, and in London, when problems upon which the 
destinies of the world hung were taken up. The world 
is divided on the all-important questions of reparations, 
of the saving of the life of Austria, of dealing with 
the problem of Bolshevik Russia. It is divided in its 
councils, because various groups of nations, moved by 
conflicting purposes and astigmatized by mutual suspi- 
cion, have pursued their separate courses without re- 
gard to the momentous common issues to be settled. 
Of this conflict of purposes, the division of objectives 
that has-enabled Kemalist Turkey to set at naught 
the original decree of the powers before these lines 
of separate interest developed—the decree for the de- 
struction of Turkey as a power in the affairs of its 
geographical neighborhood and of the world—the Kem- 
alist victory stands out as an emphatic and menacing 
revelation. To this divergence of interests even a free 
and independent Armenia has been sacrificed by mu- 
tual consent. The revival of Turkey as a military and 
political factor in the world constitutes a repetition 
of history which furnishes an appalling diagnosis of 
the disease that is sapping the remaining strength of 
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The Garfield Institute 


_ The Story of a Great Experiment in Politics 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
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ern and Southeastern Europe,” Prof. Robert H. Lord, 


Harvard University; (3) “The Growth of Canadian 


T WAS THE FIRST WEEK. A lady stood in the 
doorway of Currier Hall, Williams College, in a 


mood which left no doubt that she had something 
to say to any person who passed that way. The round 
table on inter-Allied debts had just heard the leader, 
Oscar T. Crosby, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, ring the changes on “John Smith of Des 
Moines, loway,”—your average American, in fine. He 
was the man, and not the bankers, for whom we should 
decide what to do about Germany’s payment of indem- 
nity! The lady, it may be, was confused. It would 
be quite natural, being a member of the laity so far 
as international political questions were concerned. 
Her profession is that of writer. She is a noted one. 
To her innocence was joined a natural suspicion. 
“T am going home,” she said. “I did not know this 
was going to be propaganda.” (She did not depart 
at once. She was among the very last to leave.) And 
then I met a distinguished teacher of international 
Jaw, who is known in the profession all over the 
world. “Propaganda?” he mused. “Why sure, it’s 
propaganda. Everybody here brought along his propa- 
ganda. I am the busiest little propagandist in the 
Institute.” That was good humor and approximate 
truth. It fitted in with the idea President Harry A. 
Garfield had in his creation of the Institute of Politics. 
Before the war the proposal was first made by him. 
The plan was to bring together people who were think- 
ing about the affairs of the world, and have them ex- 
change their views in the spirit of the old-time discus- 
sions of the country store. Nobody can study any 
subject, or even read the newspapers intelligently, with- 
out forming and adyocating opinions and convictions. 
The fundamental idea was, that distinguished men 
from abroad should make a solid background of attrac- 
tion and stimulation. At the first institute, in 1921, 
Lord Bryce and Baron Korff of Russia were the most 
brilliant speakers. The round tables for discussion 
took a rather secondary place. That was because it 
was the beginning of things. This year it seems the 
evolution has begun—lI believe the Institute is destined 
to be an institution—and there was a growing interest 
in the round tables. The lecturers were on the whole 
less remarkable than they were the first year, and the 
conference discussions were far more animated and 
profitable. The expectation was that there would be 
a score or more in each case who would compose a 
kind of seminar. As it turned out, in the tables 
on reparations, inter-Allied debts, Japan, the Pacific, 
and China, there was at nearly every meeting a 
“gallery” numbering as high as one hundred persons. 
These conferences became popular in the best sense. 
Some of the others, when it was promised that some- 
thing unusual was coming off, such as a short speech by 
Philip Kerr, or Josef Redlich, or Raymond Recouly, 
in explanation of his country’s attitude on a partic- 
ular phase of world politics, would also be attended 
by many hearers. There were fourteen round tables, 
and each of them met three times a week. The sub- 
jects and the leaders were as follows : f 
(1) “Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia,” Dr. Alfred 
L. P. Dennis, Washington, D.C.; (2) “Problems of East- 


Autonomy in the Empire,’ Dr. Adam Shortt, Ottawa; 
(4) “State Succession and Peace Treaties,” Prof. Jesse 
S. Reeves, University of Michigan; (5) “New Questions 
on International Law,” Prof. George Grafton Wilson, 
Harvard University; (6) “Central America and Carib- 
bean Area,” Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, Director-General Pan- 
American Union; (7) “Historical Survey of the Dip- 
lomatic Relations of the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica,” Dean John H. Latané, Johns Hopkins University ; 
(8) “The Pacific Ocean and its Problems,” Prof. George 
H. Blakeslee, Clark University; (9) “Modern China, 
Its Problems and Policies,” Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
Washington, D.C.; (10) “Japan’s Foreign Policy in 
Siberia and China,’ President David P. Barrows, 
University of California, Rear Admiral Austin M. 
Knight, U.S.N. Retired; (11) “The Rehabilitation of 
Hurope,” Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., New York, Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath, New York, Mr. David F. Houston, New 
York, Mr. Paul M. Warburg, New York; (12) “The 
Problem of Inter-Allied Debts,” Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; (13) “International Commercial Treaties 
and Policies,’ The Hon. W. 8. Culbertson, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C.; (14) 
“International Journalism and International Electri- 
cal Communication Services,” Mr. Arthur 8. Draper, 
London, Mr. Walter 8. Rogers, Washington, D.C. 

The interest grew with great rapidity. The leaders 
were all masters of knowledge in their fields. They 
knew the answers for the most pertinacious and discern- 
ing questioners. They knew everything even down to the 
“cables” in to-day’s papers. They were peculiarly free 
from opinionation, all in all, though when they were 
pressed they had very clear ideas on the wisdom or 
unwisdom of conduct in the range of their subjects. 
As the days passed, the students themselves asked 
questions freely and ventured contributions from their 
own knowledge or opinion. It was a unique mingling 
of the academic with the practical. There was a salt 
reality about it that savored the whole company. You 
felt you were actually touching life in far places. 

In the membership there were about two hundred 
enrolled students. They were teachers of the public 
schools and the colleges; lawyers in international prac- 
tice; women lecturers on current topics; officers of 
the Army, officers of the Navy; chiefs of departments 
in Washington; college presidents and missionaries ; 
members of foreign embassies from the Capital; edi- 
tors and writers for newspapers, weekly periodicals, 
and magazines; social radicals, social reactionaries, 
and social workers; and uncatalogued men and women 
who have a healthy intellectual and patriotic interest 
in the building of a better world. 

It might easily be said that in order to prepare a 
program which would meet with the approbation of 
such diversity of personnel, Dr. Garfield and the direc- 
tors of the Institute had to find a common denomina- 
tor which would result in something at least conserva- 
tive in thought. There was caution, no doubt. It 
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might be said that until the Institute gets its bearings, 
it does well to make an impression of going slowly. 
I would be the last man to say such.a thing. My im- 
pression is that the more facts one has, and the more 
knowledge of a given situation, the more safely one 
may be trusted for sound judgments. Wisdom is not 
explosive, as a rule. For example, no man of parts 
in Williamstown spouted nationalism or 100-per-cent. 
Americanism. A few were there who had the old doc- 
trine. For example, the admiral in the Navy who said 
as between our land and another land it was all right 
for the lion and the lamb to lie down together, but 
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Being a minister, with spiritual and ethical disci- 
pline as my special interest, I should have liked to 
feel a stronger strain of the quickening spirit go along 
with the informing facts. The thing came over me 
again and again. I kept saying, What these great 
specialists and practical men in the world’s business 
need is what we preachers have to offer; and, on the 
other hand, how I should rejoice to see all our minis- 
ters here, to get.the expert knowledge of these leaders 
so that they might go into their pulpits with some 
authoritative and important applications for their sav- 
ing gospel. We need each other. The whole world 
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LEADERS OF THH ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 


Upper Row, Left to Right—Prof. Robert H. Lord, Harvard; Hon. W. S. Culbertson, Vice-Chairman Tariff Commission, Wash- 

ington, D.C.; Osear T. Crosby, Former Assistant Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D.C.; Paul D. Cravath, New York City; 

Prof. George H, Blakeslee, Clark University; Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Department of State, Washington, D.C.; Rear Admiral 
Austin M. Knight, retired; Arthur S. Draper, London 


Lower Row, Left to Right—President David P. Barrows, University of California; Prof. Walter W. McLaren of Williams, 


Executive Secretary of the Institute; Dean John H. Latané, Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Jesse S. 


Reeves, University of 


Michigan; Dr. Harry A. Garfield, President of Williams; Dr. Adam Shortt, Ottawa, Canada; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director-General 
Pan-American Union; Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, Washington, D.C.; Prof. George Grafton Wilson, Harvard 


the lamb ought to know how to cut a throat!’ But to 
match that sentiment, which met with a gale of laughter 
and nothing more, another admiral, Austin M. Knight, 
spoke at the conclusion of the Japanese conference 
out of his official experience as head of the Asiatic 
fleet, with the utmost confidence in the future of Japan, 
and of his complete trust in Premier Baron Kato’s 
ability to make the militaristic elements in the Empire 
amenable to the new international morality. -“This 
morality is growing,” he concluded, “for the nations 
see in it also the highest self-interest, and I believe 
we are going on to a glorious future.” The applause 
was tremendous. It was such sentiments as that which 
showed invariably what the heart of the Institute— 
and the heart of everybody, for that matter—desires 
in the world. 


needs a lift. It leaps when the informed spiritual word 
comes. When Mr. Culbertson told the story of Amos 
and tied it up to the tariff you saw the response; when 
Prof. Philip Marshall Brown addressed the repara- 
tions discussion with the query, “Ought we not ask 
what is the right thing to do to our Allied friends who 
fought most of the war for us?”; when Lionel Curtis 
in his last lecture said religion and politics were one; 
when President Thwing spoke on “White Australia” 
with that moving note the meaning of which we preach- 
ers quickly understand, and the laity hardly less 
quickly; when Mr, E. G. Alley said, “Let us place in 
the hands of trustees all that the Allies owe us and 
use it for the rehabilitation of Europe,”’—the reaction — 
in every case was thrilling, spontaneous, and unani- 
mous. , ., 


ry 
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neighbors. We need intelligence. 
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I do not want to have any one say this is smug or 
sentimental. I have an aversion for the exasperat- 
ing self-righteousness with which we Americans are 
charged around the world. I report a fact, and the 
meaning of it is not American, but universal, as true 

Chinamen as of us. That is what Williamstown 

eans tome. Every one of us is a citizen of the world. 
We are marvelously alike the world around in all that 
really counts in life and conduct. As Hon. Manoel de 
Oliveira Lima of Brazil said in a lecture, “Decent 
people do not think differently.” 

The differences in the Institute were in degree and 
not in kind. And so are they in the world. In the 
perfection of such a mechanism as a government, you 
have an alluring engagement. In the adjustment of 
commercial and tariff relations, in the solution of the 
difficulties of backward peoples who need help for their 
very safety, in the development of working rules be- 
tween nations, in the increase of mutual understand- 
ings among different races, and, as the Institute was 
intimating all the time, in the unprecedented and 
glorious task of making the whole world into one 
commonwealth with open doors, free trade, free ex- 
change of ideas, good-will, and peace as a matter of 
course, you have all that the best minds of the world 
can undertake. But they are undertaking. It calls 
‘for brains and soul. Both must serve or nothing comes. 

In our country, so young, rich, and expansive, we 
have not felt till now the necessity of learning of our 
What do we care 
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about the Pacific Ocean, with its myriad isles? We 
have a prejudice against Japan which is probably as 
bitter as it is uninformed. Do we get scared like a 
child by a bogey-man when some one says the Bolshe- 
viks are coming? China is virtually a nonentity, and 
India, now in one of the world’s great ferments, is for 
our people an occasional headline in a newspaper, 
and nothing more. Even Mexico is a closed book 
to us. 

Philip Kerr, Lloyd George’s former secretary, said, 
“T think the Institute is the most interesting experi- 
ment of its kind in the world, for it is the only insti- 
tution which brings real students together, free from 
party bias, with access to governmental ideas, but free 
from governmental control, with direct contact with 
representatives of foreign opinion, for the purpose of 
collective, creative thinking about the international 
problem.” .But that is not enough. The Institute must 
get to the people. The newspapers must give more 
space to it and fill the space with the plain meaning 
of the facts. The preachers must tell of it. The whole 
world points to the Lincolnian proposition of govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. It is not going to be 
a world of, by, and for specialists. Perhaps I may be 
able to give something in another article about the 


foreign lecturers which will show why I am so eager 


to see the education of public opinion begin, so that 
democracy, now pressing everywhere for power, may 
be fit to assume it. Thus far, democracy has not passed 
a cum laude examination. 


~ 


Germany, Land of Want and Blasted Hopes 


A Compelling Description by One who Knows 


GERTRUDE VON PETZOLD 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Gertrude Von Petzold is pastor of the 
Free Religious Congregation of Kénigsberg, East Prussia, and 
member of the City Council. She tells her story clearly, force- 
fully, and without rancor. It is one of the most penetrating 
and conyincing descriptions that has come. out of unhappy 
Germany. 

‘The reader will please bear in mind that the article was 
written before the mark had fallen to its present quotation. 


feels somewhat bewildered by the conflicting 
opinions concerning present-day Germany which 
he finds in the daily press. He is told, on the one 
hand, that Germany is staggering under the milliards 
of gold marks which the Commission of Reparation is 
trying to make her pay and that rather sooner than 
‘later a complete economic ruin will overtake her and 
her European neighbors. .On the other hand, news- 
paper reporters and prosperous business-men who stop 
only at the first hotels in the German cities, send home 
glowing accounts of the evident prosperity of a popu- 
lation which can still afford to drink champagne and 
dine on oysters every night. 

Let me assure the American reader that the German 
people have indeed had their share, if not more than 
their share, of the sufferings and losses which the late 
war and the peace treaties succeeding it have brought 
upon the world; certainly enough to satisfy any im- 
partial tribunal which was to pronounce judgment on 
the case. What amount of prosperity there exists— 

and it cannot be denied. that there is a good deal 


Tite ORDINARY AMERICAN reader probably. 


observable on the surface in our large cities—is to a 
great extent due to the harmful and bootless success 
of post-war profiteers (a genus which is apparently 
not confined to any particular nation), or it is the 
result of a passing phase of industrial enterprise built 
up on export trade which owes its success mainly to 
the unprecedented debasement of the German mark. 
But this very fact, while it certainly opens up oppor- 
tunities of enrichment to a few big industrials, is 
relentlessly destroying the most modest possibilities 
of existence for the vast bulk of a population whose 
income can by no manner of means be adapted to the 
rapid downward plungings of the mark. It is in very 
truth sucking the lifeblood out of old and young, and 
is overshadowing all thinking men and women with 
an almost impenetrable gloom. 

And yet imagine yourself a visitor to Berlin, walk- 
ing down the Leipzigerstrasse, or even to Konigsberg, 
metropolis of Hast Prussia, and birthplace of the im- 
mortal Kant. You have good American money in your 
purse, and as one dollar is now equal to 300 marks 
or thereabouts,—roughly speaking, seventy times as 
much as before the war,—you will discover, to your 
amazement, that you can practically buy everything 
that takes your fancy, while the impoverished German 
native has to be satisfied with gazing at those enticing 
shop-windows chiefly from the outside. What subtle 
allurements to your feminine fancy there are displayed 
on either side of the Junkerstrasse, for instance! See 
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the latest models in silk and satin gowns, tailor-mades 
in genuine Scotch homespun, motoring costumes of 
soft suéde in various shades of color, not to mention 
the well-cut morning skirt, the afternoon tea-blouse, or 
the other more intimate paraphernalia of a woman’s 
toilet. Next, the shoe-shops rivet your attention. 
Their windows are neatly decked out with every vari- 
ety of specimen, ranging from the delicate pointed 
slipper to the stout mountaineering boot. And the 
grocers and confectioners! What an appeal they make 
to any one’s palate! 

These at least the German housewife, however mod- 
erate her husband’s earnings, cannot pass by. Imagine 
her, a pale woman of middle age, with careworn 
features and deep lines of sorrow on her brow, just 
entering one of those appetizing places to buy her 
provisions for the day. A rich dark yellow cheese 
graces the counter. She inquires the price. It is in- 
land produce, costing fifty marks a pound (about $12 
in pre-war money). “Das ist teuer,’ she ventures to 
suggest. “Have you any cheaper?” The young man 
behind the counter, pursing up his lips to a sardonic 
smile, vouchsafes the laconic reply, “Bruyére and 
Dutch cheese are eighty marks.” Frau Schmidt re- 
members suddenly that one of her younger children 
will have his birthday in a day or two, so she must 
have a pound of flour to make a cake. It costs thirteen 
marks. Eggs are five marks each. She would much 
like to take some coffee home for the festive occasion, 
having for the last six years drunk nothing but a dark 
brown liquid known as coffee substitute. To her hesi- 
tating inquiry comes the prompt answer, “From 130 
marks upwards per pound ($32).” She sadly shakes 
her head. “No, thank you.” 

Next door is a small sweet-shop. She enters with 
the firm if desperate resolve to purchase at least one 
small tablet of chocolate for the youngster at home, 
who, like the rest of his kind, has a birthday only once 
a year. The thinnest and smallest that she picks out 
is fifteen marks. Wondering for a moment if it might 
be more profitable to invest in one-fourth pound mixed 
sweets instead, a label stares her in the face, reading 
“40 m.—Il, lb.” Thankfully she seizes the tablet and 
hurries out. On her way home she has to stop at a 
butcher’s. The place is crowded. Her fellow-country- 
men have had to live on a vegetarian diet practically 
all the years of the war, so that one might expect their 
carnivorous instincts to be subdued for ever after. 
Appearances, however, belie this supposition. Though 
carcasses are not allowed to be displayed outside the 
shops, and neighbors are never disturbed by squealings 
and other sounds of agony, all the killing being done 
at spotless slaughter-houses, the window which Frau 
Schmidt is now contemplating in a meditative mood 
exhibits huge sides of pork and veal; sausages of va- 
rious types are dangling from narrow rails along the 
wall; beef is spread upon the counter. This time she 
does not need to ask the prices. A blackboard fixed 
inside the shop informs her that one pound of pork is 
eighty marks ($19), best beef ninety marks ($22), and 
veal from fifty marks ($12) upwards. Having chosen 
a middle grade of beef at seventy marks, she bends her 
steps homewards, revolving in her mind how she can 
best put it to use in feeding a husband and five grow- 
ing children, not considering herself at all, after the 
manner of mothers. She gets home at last after a 
good deal of weary trudging, for she can naturally not 
afford to use the street-car, which would involve a 
further outlay of four marks, that is, forty times as 
much as in 1914. Her fiat consists of four small 
rooms and a kitchen, she having been obliged by the 
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Wohnungsamt (a municipal post-war institution regu- 
lating the supply of flats) to give up one room out 
of the four to a newly married couple whom she must 
also allow the use of her kitchen. As she gets the 
midday dinner ready for her husband’s homecoming she 
suddenly remembers with a start that she forgot to boil 
the milk (precious at eight marks a quart) before start- 
ing out on her errands, and now finds to her consterna- 
tion that it has turned sour. Happily the milkman 
has supplied her with one-fourth of a pound of butter 
which is sweet and fresh, at seventy marks a pound 
($17), and she resolves to be as careful with it as she 
possibly can, using inferior kinds of margarine, at 
fifty marks, for cooking purposes. 

“But what sort of people will purchase all the hand- 
some clothes in those magnificent shop-windows in the 
city?” a curious reader inquires. Not the young girl 
clerk, who after two or three years’ training starts 
with a wage of 1,000 marks a month, or the wife of 
the public schoolmaster, who earns five times as much, 
or the parson’s wife, either, or the burgomaster’s, or 
even the city treasurer’s. Should the fair purchaser 
be really a German, it is more than likely that her 
husband, being an export trader, knows that the mark 
on its downward plunge has not touched bottom and 
that for that reason the brown tweed costume at 
10,000 marks ($2,450 in 1914) is at least a safe in- 
vestment in view of the prospect of those 10,000 marks 
being probably only worth half that amount in four 
or five months’ time. But that gossamer crépe de 
Chine in green and silver lighting up the window 
with a dazzling brilliancy will surely never be allowed 
to set off the delicate complexion of a flaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed, native maiden; more probably it will fulfill 
its destiny in heightening the subtle charms of a trans- 
atlantic beauty whose mother has come across to do 
Oberammergau and en route is picking up a bargain 
or two in antiques sold for a few dollars apiece by 
needy German gentlemen. 

As to Britishers, there are not many traveling for 
pleasure in the northern parts of Germany, but there 
is a fair sprinkling of business-men in every large 
town. Also English lecturers are to be met with in 
the universities again, for the German people have not 
carried the war hatreds to the extent of eschewing 
the British tongue, which with a certain measure of 
justification they claim to be derived from their own, 
or of foregoing the immortal lines of Shakespeare, 
whom they regard as “mind of their mind” if not “flesh 
of their flesh.” Besides, there are the Entente officers 
of the various commissions of control and reparation, 
some with their families; not to mention the army 
corps—white and colonial—stationed upon the Rhine, 
who, according to the last report of the Ministry of 
Finance, cost the German taxpayers 135,000,000 gold 
marks per month, which sum, however, does not in- 
clude any of the extras involved. These from May 1 
to December 31 of last year alone amounted to the 
trifling sum of 3.7 milliards of paper marks, including 
such unnecessary and deplorable items as the institu- 
tion and upkeep of houses of ill-fame, of which there 
were twelve in existence at the end of last year, a new 
one having been opened since in the ancient city of 
Trier, at the request of the French authorities. 

In common with all the larger German cities, the 
towns in the Rhineland are suffering from terrible 
overcrowding, which has been greatly aggravated by 
the presence of an army of 130,000 foreign soldiers. 
Officers and delegates of the various commissions may 
requisition any number of hotels, private villas, flats, 
tennis-courts, hunting-grounds, etc., and the bills for 
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rents and furniture reach fantastic sums. The Finance 
Minister’s report sums up the expense of the army 
of occupation since the armistice to the end of March, 
1922, as amounting to 5.5 milliards of gold marks, 
a sum which all sober-minded Germans would 

eatly prefer to have been spent on the more pro- 
Fiictive purpose of rebuilding the destroyed areas in 
France. 

The worst sufferers in Germany are the people— 
mostly elderly folk and ladies—who have to live on 


_ small annuities or interest derived from pre-war in- 


— 


vestments. They are neither young nor strong enough 
to learn new ways and means of gaining a livelihood 
(some ladies of sixty and over do go out to sew), but 
with most of them it is a choice between gaining ad- 
mission to an almshouse, which is not even always 
easy to accomplish, or of literally starving to death 
or committing suicide. 

Artists and literary men and members of other in- 
tellectual callings, not being in receipt of any regular 
income, however small, are becoming more and more 
an extinct race. On the other hand, the book market 
is flooded with the memoirs of former military leaders 
like Ludendorf, Hindenburg, the members of the Ho- 
henzollern family, and various smaller fry. That they 
are now deriving a considerable income from the pub- 
lication of their books in English-speaking countries, 
is not looked upon by progressive people here as the 
best means of re-establishing their country’s credit. 
They wonder at the irony of fate shown in the fact 
that every one of the above-mentioned militarists 
should, after the appalling spectacle of the late war, 
in which they are believed to have played a ruthless 
part, be able to make more by the issue of a single 
book abroad than a lifelong idealist and pacifist like 
Gerhart Hauptmann has been able to do in the course 
of a laborious literary career. 

It is an undeniable fact, however much to be re- 
gretted, that the unthinking masses, comprising a large 


part of the upper and middle classes and a high per- 


centage of women now enfranchised on the same terms 
as men, are as easily guiled as ever by nationalistic 
semi-military shows and popular fétes. These are pro- 
duced on a huge scale to glorify the past and show by 
dint of contrast the glaring wretchedness of the pres- 
ent, which with an almost diabolical irresponsibility 
is ascribed, not to the war and those who helped to 
launch it, but to the revolution, and to the socialist 
leaders who merely undertook the ungrateful task of 
saving what there was to be saved out of the universal 
wreckage. 

In East Prussia in particular, severed as it is by 
the Polish corridor from the rest of the country, mon- 
archism is openly and bigotedly avowed by the Deutsch 
Nationale, and that more subtle but all the more dan- 
gerous form of it as represented by the Deutsche Volks- 
partei has for the last two years been zealously en- 
deayoring to capture the public imagination by spec- 
tacular visits from former war-lords. Last year it was 
Ludendorf who received a public welcome at Kénigsberg 
and had an honorary doctor’s degree conferred upon 
him by the medical faculty, which took this ridiculous 
step without consulting the university as a whole. 
This year it was the veteran general Hindenburg who, 
haying twice freed East Prussia from an invading Rus- 
sian army, is regarded even by socialists with a certain 
amount of respect, though the more radical “independ- 
ents” and communists received him with shouts of 
“Bluthund!l’ and “Massenmorder !” 

Unfortunately, the press, that vast instrument for 
good or evil, is being captured more and more by the 
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parties of the right. Stinnes and his numerous busi- 
ness concerns are believed to own more newspapers 
now than ever Lord Northcliffe did, and these cer- 
tainly do not stand for political progress. 

Republican ideals find a genuine support chiefly in 
the Jewish democraty, the Catholic and socialist press. 

The Catholics of Southern Germany, especially of 
Wiirttemberg and Baden, have doubtless long been 
good democrats. Nevertheless, their attachment to the 
republic is hardly as strong as that to the Church, 
and their support of political measures has often to 
be bought by concessions in the sphere of education 
and religion. It is chiefly owing to them that at the 
time when the new constitution was drawn up at 
Weimar, the Lutheran and the Catholic churches were 
disestablished more in name than in substance, and 
the denominational public schools were retained though 
the Socialist parties compelled the Catholics to agree 
at least to the establishment of the secular school as 
one of the three recognized types. 

The Socialists are, as in other countries, unfortu- 
nately divided against themselves though always ready 
to join hands against reactionary adventures. The 
German workingman has since the Revolution learned 
to stake his life on his liberties. The eight-hour day 
is already accomplishing a great change among the 
younger generation of workingmen. <A new enthusi- 
asm for open-air life, sport, and a healthy mode of 
living is making itself felt. Pacifism has become more 
than a theoretical ideal, and there is much hope that 
the new generation which has never known the demor- 
alizing routine of military training will not fail in 
its own good time to produce those strong uplifting 
forces which are needed for the regeneration and re- 
construction of Germany. May not thus the sufferings 
of the late war and the present “peace” become a new 


source of “life” and aspiration to men and women 


of good-will all over the world? As the writer of the 
above lays down her pen the horrifying news of the 
shameful murder of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has come to hand. All German republicans are at 
one in regarding this foul deed as a direct consequence 
of the unscrupulous agitation of those nationalistic 
circles who under the cloak of patriotism have mis- 
guided the unthinking masses and perverted their 
most fundamental conceptions of morality. 

It is to be fervently hoped, however, that the storm 
of indignation which since the death of Rathenau has 
swept over the country from end to end will not fail 
in uniting all lovers of liberty in an unflinching loyalty 
to the ideals of progress, peace, and good-will among 
men, so that the violent death of that good and wise 
man may not have been in vain. 


Impromptu 
Written for a friend at Star Island 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Here is no tree, no burning bush 
Where God and I may meet, 

But Star and White and Appledore 
Were planted for God’s feet. 


And though the sea swings far around, 
And overhead the sky, 

Yet Appledore and White and Star 
Are in God’s loving eye. 


And when the fog wraps Appledore, 
And night falls over Star, 

The light on White the fisher tells 
Where God and Harbor are. 
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Unitarianism in the Middle West 
Il. Its Character 


ROBERT S. LORING 


West, influenced by the pioneer emphasis on 

freedom, fellowship, and character, came by an 
inner law of necessity to feel as it does, and to be what at 2s, 
a group of churches organized, as Dr. Gannett put it, for 
principle rather than for belief, or, as we would put it 
to-day, for practical business rather than for support of a 
particular creed. We have now to consider what the 
separate churches and their members and their ministers 
are like. This brings us to a consideration of the general 
character of the missionary work done in the Middle 
West. 

The differences in regard to denominational policy, 
which existed so long between the American Unitarian 
Association of the East and the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference of the West, has been hinted at, not for the purpose 
of reviving old feelings, but for the opposite purpose. 
Most of us have perhaps felt that such differences in 
regard to denominational politics and conference creeds 
must have greatly interfered with practical missionary 
work in the Middle West. You will often find this stated 
in print. Until recently I have always thought so myself. 
It is true that the different organization of the two bodies 
has led them to group their respective work around two 
quite different ideals. The A. U. A. has asked that both 
money and power be centralized in its hands. But the 
Western Conference never has raised money to aid 
churches, but has only kept a secretary in the field to give 
encouragement and advice. Over and over again it has 
passed resolutions trying to encourage all Western state 
conferences to do as much missionary work themselves 
as possible. . : 

This difference in! policy between centralization both 
of all money and work in one organization and encourag- 
ing co-operative work of many state organizations seems 
never to have led to any important conflict in regard to 
how new churches should be started. Any differences 
in regard to missionary work have been as within the 
family and among friends. The feeling here has a certain 
tidal ebb and flow. One year the Western Conference 
will pass a resolution saying how much it appreciates the 
splendid and generous mission work done by the A. U. A. 
in the Western field. To this the A. U. A., through its 
visiting representative, will reply that it is glad to be 
appreciated, and hopes that after this all mission work 
will be left in its capable hands. Some other year, even 
the A. U. A. workers in the Western field complain that 
the pressure of other missionary demands has curtailed 
their funds. The Western Conference will by resolution 
regret this, and will talk about increasing its own mission- 
ary activity. When the A. U. A. works more, the Western 
Conference and the state conferences seem to work less. 
When the A. U. A. works less, the Western Conference 
and the state conferences try to do more. But in regard 
to the common missionary work, I think the resolution 
passed by the Western Conference in 1887 is true for 
almost all the seventy years of its life, and certainly is 
true to-day: “Resolved, that the missionary work of the 
A. U. A. and of the Western Conference is identical.” 

When we ask what kind of churches were founded, we 
find the common trouble. It is unfortunate that the 
work and ideals of the two bodies are identical, for both 
grossly overestimate the value of missionary work in 
small towns. Probably they were in part misled by the 


\ X Ao HAVE SEEN how Unitarianism in the Middle 


cheerful way in which each small town advertised its own 
growing self. Each town was certain that if 1t was not to 
be the largest city in the State, it was at least going to be 
the metropolis of its own county. The failure of one 
church is explained by the fact that one night a neighbor- 
ing town stole away its court-house and the county seat. 
Other small-town churches were established because cer- 
tain Eastern lumbermen moved West and desired a family 
chapel for themselves and their relatives. When the 
lumber was all cut down, and the relatives began to move 
away, and the town dwindled, the church also had to go. 
In.other cases some young orthodox preacher broke away 
from his old church, and was able by superior ability to 
start a new and liberal church in his small home town. 
But this superior ability soon led to a city call. The 
church he left behind him became first’ a grass widow, 
dependent on public charity furnished from the East, 
and then gradually died’ of grief. : 

But probably the history of Unitarianism in New 
England, as largely made up of small-town churches, had 
a misleading influence. Relying on such a precedent, it 
was thought that both the Eastern brand of ‘‘pure Chris- 
tianity” and the Western brand of “pure freedom” would 
always flourish in the pure country air.. When Mr. Effinger, 
as missionary worker of the Iowa State Conference, asked 
that his allowance be reduced from $1,500 a year to $500, 
and that he then be allowed to devote all his time to the 
Des Moines church, the Iowa Conference replied that 
this was against its missionary policy. It wished a mission- 
ary to run a circuit, and preach each Sunday in the month 
in a different town. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, during the years he was secretary 
of the Western Conference, seems to have spread his 
work out thin over innumerable little towns, instead of 
concentrating on a few important places. The A. U. A. 
spent thousands of dollars supporting circuits in Illinois 
and other States. All parties made the same mistake, 
with the result that much money was wasted, and much 
discouragement over the lack of visible results followed. 
To-day the money is gone; but luckily the discourage- 
ment is also gone, as far as the West is concerned, for in 
recent years we have wiped these hopeless country chureh 
names off the Western State Conference lists. We have 
found out that the typical Unitarian church, whatever 
its bond of union, must be built up of persons of a peculiar 
temperament, independent, forward-looking, optimistic 
about human nature, willing to come out and stand with 
a small group, not afraid to be different. Usually only a 
small per cent. of the citizens of any town are of this 
superior and independent type. We, as a rule, need a 
fairly large city, or a select university or normal school 
community, for our churches. So in the Middle West we 
are a conference made up chiefly of city churches, and we 
never again expect to be anything else. In this we differ 
somewhat from New England. 

The congregations in our Middle West churches are of 
a peculiar and floating type. As nearly as I can find out, 
Kastern churches, with some exceptions, have few strangers 
at the Sunday service, except those who may be visiting 
with some of the regular church families. As one church 
trustee just outside of Boston said to me when we-com- 
pared notes, ‘““Why, if a stranger came all alone to our 
church on Sunday, we should be suspicious.” But in any 
successful and growing church in the Middle West about 
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25 per cent. of the congregation are usually strangers. It 
is from these that support for the church is built up; 


that is, from those who have no liberal church background, 


no Unitarian traditions. And even when Unitarian 


families come to us from other cities, they move about. 


more frequently than in the Kast. They may come to try 
out a new city or two. Or they are sent as agents of some 
Eastern business house. If they do poorly, they disappear; 
unfortunately, if they do well, they also disappear, since 
they are promoted to some larger branch house, or called 


back to the home office. So we have a constituency that 


is largely moved by the pioneer desire for change, and 
by the Western feeling that whatever change Westerners 


‘make must be good, since it is in the direction of an un- 


charted and therefore a larger future. This Emerson joy 


in keeping aloof from moorings and afloat used to lead to 


startling experiments in unchurchly architecture. Also 
it used to lead to fifty-seven or more experiments in adorn- 
ing or conducting the church service,—a red necktie 
audibly substituted for the black gown; or the benediction 
suddenly omitted for the sake of novelty; or a meditation 


- somewhat noisily shoved forward to take the place of a 


prayer, as though prayer had not always had its medita- 
tive side. Most of such experiments have now ceased, 
whether because we have become wiser or have exhausted 
our resources, I do not know. Freedom now tends to 
exercise itself along more intellectual lines. But it is a 
great mistake to suppose that anything like militant, 
intellectual radicalism is to be found in our Western pews. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the pews may have given out a 
radical sound, because agnosticism was very easy to talk 
about; but present-day pragmatism lies beyond the con- 
versational powers of the average layman. The attitude 
of those who look for something different is of a psycholog- 
ical rather than of a purely intellectual type. It is chiefly 
based on the feelings of persons who have been disappointed 


‘in the older religious theories, or have in their younger 


+ 


days been hurt or even outraged by some extreme type of 
dogmatic orthodoxy, but who feel a lack of church con- 
nection, and are ready to give a liberal preacher a chance 
to show whether he can interpret religion helpfully in terms 
of modern life. Because of this pulpit freedom, the min- 
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ister who desires himself to be free, and who wishes to 
reinterpret religion, usually prefers a Western pulpit. 
Where the East permits a minister to think along new 
lines, the West expects him so to think. 

This brings us to the type of minister needed. Modesty 
prevents my saying that the Western minister must be of 
a superior type; all I may claim in public is that, as a rule, 
the Western minister must be different. He must be a 
preacher more than a pastor, for it is evident that a float- 
ing type of congregation lends itself more to pulpit than 
to pastoral work. Moreover, the minister must be of the 
city rather than of the country type, familiar with educa- 
tional problems in university towns, with business and 
industrial problems in the cities, rather than familiar with 
Knowledge of how a corporation or a labor 
union milks the public is more important than knowledge 
of how a farmer milks the cow. Also the Western minister 
should be sensitive to the difference between a psycholog- 
ical reaction from organized religion and an intellectual 
reaction. Freedom and fellowship are emphasized out 
West, not so much for those of us who already are within 
the liberal faith, as for those who have been hurt in early 
religious experience. They need to find the door to the 
liberal church wide open, with no theological grips or 
ecclesiastical passwords to remind them of former ortho- 
doxy and so to frighten them away.. Also, the Western 
minister, more than the Eastern minister, should be of 
the executive type. He finds no well-organized group of 
the oldest church inhabitants waiting to squeeze him into 
the proper mould. He must bring his own standards and 
also ought to be able to bring some ecclesiastical good 
manners with him. The absence of these manners more 
than the preaching of radical ideas is what generally causes 
his downfall. No business house would send an un- 
sympathetic, ill-bred, unstable man out to. organize a 
branch house, yet this is what has too often been done to 
the West. Because the constituency of a church is un- 
steady, we think they will like an unsteady minister— 
which perhaps is true; but why we should bet missionary 
money on such a minister doing them any good, is some- 
thing I never could understand. 

(To be concluded) 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Bishop Fallows’s Industrious Life 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, presiding bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, famous 
as preacher, soldier, author, and lecturer, 
died September 5, at his residence in Chi- 
eago, Ill. He was approaching his eighty- 
seventh birthday. Bishop Fallows was a 
man of boundless energy. Not only did 
he daily carry on the manifold duties of 
his parish,—preaching, christening, marry- 
ing, burying, visiting the sick and needy, 
—but he found time to write and edit 
almost a score of books and countless 
articles, to address regularly many ‘pa- 
triotic bodies, serve as the supreme head 
of his church, the Reformed Hpiscopal, 
in the North American continent; func- 
tion on many committees, hold numer- 
ous trusteeships, propagandize actively at 
Washington when that was needed—and 
walk no less than two miles each day 
of the year for exercise. He exerted a 
wide influence by means of his sensible 
books and lectures on spiritual healing. 


. ’ A curious instance of Bishop Fallows’s 
! 


penchant for discovering the truth prag- 


matically was his establishment in 1907’ 


of a “home saloon,” as he called it in 
Chieago, devoted to the selling. of tem- 
perance drinks. To prove that soft drinks 
eould be sold profitably and to the very 
men who frequented saloons, the bishop 
put in coffee, chocolate, grape juice, and 
the like; he allowed smoking. For two 
years the place did a profitable business. 
The bishop, convinced that a non-alcoholic 
substitute for beer could be found, spent 
large sums hiring the best chemists to 
discover the formula for such fluid; but 
every beverage they concocted sooner or 
later developed alcohol by fermentation. 


Filth in the Printed Page 


Laymen do better preaching than minis- 
ters on occasion, because in discussing 
evils they can use language that “gets 
over.” 
dignity from the pulpit, lest it be “sensa- 
tional,” that much sacred utterance is 
juiceless and soporific. Mrs. Gene Stratton- 


The public requires so much nice - 


Porter in her story “The Girl of the 
Limberlost” illustrates our meaning. She 
says: “If I do not want my daughter to 
carry a flask, smoke cigarettes, appear in 
public half-clothed, and earry on illicit 
love affairs, then I should not put into 
her hands books, magazines, or news- 
papers filled with descriptions of people 
who live such lives. There is a certain 
amount of authority that goes with mat- 
ter which some one has thought enough 
of to set it in type and bind between the 
covers of a book. Printed matter has its 
influence even in magazine and newspaper 
form; and while the world has been going 
mad with unbridled sensualism, immodest 
dress, and risque dances in some quarters, 
it has gone equally far in others by putting 
these things into print. I could name 
half a dozen publications that shock my 
old-fashioned soul almost to paralysis. 
“Personally, it is difficult for me to 
understand why indecencies that would 
not be permitted in life, and characters 
that would not be admitted into a home 
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or a family circle in person on any con- 
sideration, should be allowed to come there 
between the covers of a book. Why should 
men and women be allowed to scatter 
broadeast on the pages of a book such 
matter as the Federal authorities would 
not allow for a minute on the pages of a 
letter? ... No statistics are available to 
prove how many girls and boys have 
formed wrong conceptions of life and the 
real purposes of living .through having 
had books filled with prurient descriptions 
and suggestive and intimate descriptions 
of men and women living illegally and 
immorally.” 


Divorce and a Doubtful Text 


In his attack on the divorce canon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant says: “Canon 42 is 
framed so loosely that excellent. and con- 
servative lawyers—one a member of the 
New York Diocesan Conyention—have told 
me a coach and four could be driven 
through it. In fact, the canon is vari- 
ously interpreted by different bishops. 
One bishop told me that in his diocese 
a divorce on the ground of cruelty was 
considered equivalent to the specific de- 
mand of Canon 42. 

“The canon is based on a text in the 
New Testament which is (1) disputed 
and (2) racial. 

“The basis for the position of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is to be 
found in the supposed words of Christ: 

“ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, 
eauseth her to commit adultery.’ ” 

Dr. Grant quotes from EH. 8S. Buchanan, 
who, after an examination of the earliest 
Testament manuscripts, cast doubt on the 
passage and asserted that it was mis- 
translated in the English Bible. The 
original text, according to Buchanan, justi- 
fied putting a wife away on the mere 
allegation against her. 

“TI do not believe Jesus ever said any 
such thing. In his personal relations to 
women who had suffered at the hands 
of men he was not only tender and for- 
giving, but sympathetic. His talk to the 
Samaritan woman, to Mary Magdalene, 
and to the woman taken in adultery were 
consistent attitudes of interest, sympathy, 
and tenderness. It must also be remem- 
bered that Mary Magdalene was more or 
less of a companion of our Lord after 
their first meeting. 

“You cannot make the Bible a hand- 
book for modern lawmakers. Puritan New 
England attempted to do that, but in its 
original form that experiment lasted only 
about fifty years. The liberal needs of 
an age break through and discard the 
ideas of the past. 

“The Church cannot organize modern 
life on texts found in the New Testament ; 
if for no other reason, because there are 
not enough of them to go around. Where 
is the text for woman suffrage or child 
labor? There are no texts against chattel 
slavery. There are some for it. There 
are no texts against wage slavery. The 
Church to-day is divided on the subject of 
war and variously interprets New Testa- 
ment references to war according to per- 
sonal militaristic or pacific notions. 

“Tf we cannot construct a modern civili- 
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zation on the basis of the New Testament 
texts, why should such a fundamental in- 
stitution as the family be treated by the 
light of a questionable and confused quo- 
tation? 

“Why, too, single out one act against 
which the Chureh rules? 

“Ts it not remarkable that about the 
only thing in the New Testament of ethical 
character that church members are asked 
to give their assent to, on penalty, is Jesus’ 
supposed statement about divorce? ‘To 
love God and to love our neighbor is not 
demanded of church members with any 
disciplinary provision; nor are any of 
the great spiritual laws of the Beatitudes. 
To give, to lend, and to help has no canon 
behind it. In other words, a saying of 
Jesus that had to do with the peculiar 
custom of the Jews has been made the 
prime ethical precept of the New Testa- 
ment in the organization of the Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church.” 


A World Program 


Dr. John H. Jowett of London has 
made an earnest plea for an international 
Christian conference. He has suggested 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and 
the heads of the free churches should 
invite the Christian leaders of the world 
to meet in conference—these leaders to 
include men from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, America, France, Italy, Austria, 
and Russia. ‘Who knows?’ asks Dr. 
Jowett. “In such an assembly we may 
have the embryo of a fellowship which 
will shape the destinies of mankind.’ The 
following bodies have endorsed the ap- 
peal, and agreed to take action: the Con- 
gregational Union, the Primitive Meth- 
odist Executive, the Baptists, and the So- 
ciety of Friends. In August a conference 
was held in the-city of Copenhagen by 
the World Alliance for promoting inter- 
national friendship through the churches. 
Dr. Jowett believes that the Copenhagen 
conference may prove a nucleus for the 
larger fellowship he proposes. 


Financing New German Church | 


Financing the new church order in Ger- 
many is by no means the least perplexing 
of the problems confronting the leaders 
of that movement. Under the old order 
a relatively small tax from all who had 
not formerly left the church satisfied the 
financial requirements. Hven with con- 
tinued support from the Government, the 
church will still be distressed for lack of 
funds. A pastor’s salary ranges from $50 
to $100 a year, nor is it likely that this 
salary will be much increased. It is clear 
that a tremendous task lies ahead of the 
German churches. 


Will Teach Community Work 


Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service has just 
announced the election to its faculty of 
Albert J. Kennedy, 8.T.B., director of in- 
vestigations and training, South WHnd 
House, Boston, and Miss Katherine D. 
Hardwick, A.B., director of field ser- 
yice, New England Division, American 
Red Cross. Professor Kennedy will offer 
courses in neighborhood and community 
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work, assisted by Robert A. Woods, A.M., 
head of South End House, Boston, and 
other special lecturers. Miss Hardwick 
will offer courses in social work with 
families, including case-work and the 
practical problems of social workers. The 
eatalogue of the School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service announces 
thirty-one courses in theoretical and ap- 
plied aspects of sociology. 


Interesting Paraguay 
Paraguay, second smallest republic in 


South America, has a history filled with 


conflicts, violence, and unusual situations. 
In the year 1865 its dictator, Francisco 
Lopez, a man of military ambitions, and 
With the desire to be the Napoleon of 
South America, declared war on huge 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. Five 
years of bloody conflict ensued. Lopez 
was badly defeated. Unhappy Paraguay 
found its population of more than a mil- 
lion reduced to about 200,000 women and 
30,000 old men and boys. Roman Catholic 
missionaries went to the region in the 
year 1609, brought the Indians together 
into settlements and taught them to carry 
on agriculture. Ever since, the religion 
has been Roman Catholic. At present, 
the laws of the country permit the free 
exercise of other faiths. 


A Chinese Cromwell 


Feng Yuh Siang, a Chinese general, is 
known as the “Christian General” in the 
forees of Wu Pei Fu. His first Sunday 
as Governor 
General Feng attending a joint service of 
all the Christian denominations at the 
Episcopal chureh. At that time he 
preached a sermon from the text, “To 
him that knoweth to do good and doeth 
it not, to him is sin.” Feng became a 
eonvert to Christianity eleven years ago 
when, attacked by a disease which native 
physicians declared incurable, he was re- 
stored to health by the ministrations of 
a Christian medical missionary. Many of 
his soldiers have followed the example 
of their leader and embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. Victory on the field is fre- 
quently followed by a Christian service 
of thanksgiving, led by General Feng. 
Bishop Graves of China, who has known 
the General for a number of years, says 
that he is somewhat of a Cromwell in 
his religious ideas. 


Churches Gather 
Half-Billion Dollars 


The churches of America gathered dur- 
ing their last 


a half-billion dollars, according to re- 


of Honan Province found — 


respective fiscal years. 


ports gathered by the Federal Council ; 


of Churches. Of the total raised, the 
Methodists lead with $130,000,000; the 
Roman Catholic Church is second with 
$75,000,000; the combined Baptists are 
third with $60,000,000. The figures show 
that each of the 46,242,130 church mem- 
bers of the country gave at least $10 for 
the year for the support of the church 
and its work. From the figures available, 
the 1,104,029 members of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church are the most generous _ 


a 
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of the larger communions, their average 
gift being $31.59 a year. The 397,058 
members of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, come second with an average gift 
of $30.54. Third place is held by mem- 
r of the Presbyterian Church, North, lies. 
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with an annual gift of $27.31 each. Con- 
gregationalists gave $25.92 each. Roman 
Catholics gave an average of $4.21 each. 
That church, however, 
membership all members of Catholic fami- 
For a number 
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Catholics were the most generous givers, 
but in recent years Protestant commun- 
ions have adopted more businesslike meth- 
ods of raising money, and several of them 
for this reason have forged ahead of the 
Catholies, 


includes in its 


of years Roman 


COR 


Samuel Adams, Prophet of 
Justice 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN REGISTER :— 


The bicentenary this month of the birth of Samuel Adams, 
which will be celebrated by several important observances in 
Boston, ought to be commemorated throughout the country, for 
Samuel Adams was perhaps our first really national figure. He 
was one of Boston’s three greatest sons, his birthplace in the 
old town being close beside those of Franklin and Hmerson. 
He was the oldest of the great leaders of the Revolution save 
Franklin, ten years older than Washington, and twenty years 
older than Jefferson; and he was first and pre-eminent among 
them as an advocate of independence. Years before any of 
the others ventured to breathe the thought, he openly and 
earnestly urged independence, and he did more than all others 
to shape the thought of the country for it. With a high degree 
of propriety he might be called ‘the first American,” as Lowell 
has called Lincoln, and Lodge has called Washington. The 
opinion has been expressed that but for his early persistent 
and irreconcilable agitation for independence, some compro- 
mise might have been effected, and the United States might 
be to-day a self-governing dominion in the British Common- 
wealth, like Canada. 

Byery one knows Samuel Adams ‘the man of the town- 
meeting” and “the father of the Revolution,” but every one 
does not know Samuel Adams the pioneer in international 
arbitration—and this side of, his service is worthy of special 
emphasis to-day, when the world is being transformed from 
a world of war to a world of peace. In the age of the 
American Revolution there was no group of statesmen whose 
utterances in condemnation of war and in behalf of interna- 
tional justice and friendship were so strong and remarkable 
as those of the great founders of the Republic, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Franklin. Most constant and conspicuous, of 
course, were the words of Franklin. “There never was a good 
war nor a bad peace,” he said, not once only, but many times, 
and his last public act as our ambassador in Europe was to 
conclude a treaty with Prussia in which was embodied for the 
first time a provision for the immunity of private property at 
sea in time of war. A complete collection of Franklin’s writings 
on war and peace has been published among the Old South 
Leaflets, and it is without parallel among the peace writings of 
that time. But it was Samuel Adams who first among Ameri- 
can statesmen proposed definite provision for international 
arbitration. This was during the period between the close of 
the Revolution and Washington’s inauguration. A memorial 
to Congress which he prepared for the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture urged Congress to incorporate in any treaty of commerce 
and amity which the confederation might conclude with any 
foreign country a clause providing that any differences which 
might arise should be settled by arbitration. This memorable 
put almost forgotten step in international development is al- 
most startling in view of its character, its circumstances, and 
its date. As America has been the great pioneer in the cause 
of peace and arbitration among the nations, so Massachusetts 
was the pioneer for America, and Samuel Adams the pioneer 
for Massachusetts. The man of the town-meeting was the 
first herald of the independent nation, and prophet of an 
Lucra AMES MEAD. 
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Boston, Mass. 


The Only Closed Church 


To the Editor of Tum CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Straight from the inspiration of Star Island, in early August, 
we went to Gloucester, filled with enthusiasm for our own 
faith and the desire to further our cause. On Sunday morn- 
ing at the church hour we stood before the closed doors of 
the Gloucester Unitarian Church, and, may I add, the only 
elosed chureh doors in the town. Why? It is the great 
summer question that confronts the habitual churchgoing 
Unitarian. 

We were in Gloucester two Sundays, and though our ac- 


‘One of their members said to us, 
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quaintance was small, we knew six Unitarians from three 
different States, who were obliged to worship in other churches. 
Gloucester has its largest population in August, and while we 
do know that ministers must have vacations, would it not be 
possible to have a supply for the Gloucester pulpit,—or if that 
is entirely out of the question, could not that church unite with 
some other denomination and have it so stated in a notice at 
the entrance? 

Our Universalist brethren realize the value of the open door. 
“We used to close for one 
month of the summer, but now we have services every Sunday 
of the year.” Lucia Gipson SMIrH, 

Charleston, 8.C. 


Mary NIGHTINGALE PHILLIPS, 
Sharon, Mass. 


Speaks for Country Church 


To the Editor of Tum Curistran REGISTER — 


Tue ReeisteR has once more done its readers a good turn 
in stirring up Rey. J. N. Pardee to contribute a series of 
articles on the country church. I hope copies will be sent 
by the American Unitarian Association, the Laymen’s League, 
or the Young People’s Religious Union to every student prepar- 
ing for the liberal ministry, and to a selected list of young 
men who may take up such studies in the future. 

Under competent leadership the country chureh, neglected 
and misunderstood as it has been in the past, might become 
an important factor in building up the strength and useful- 
ness of the Unitarian denomination, and recruiting the mem- 
bership of our city churches. At the same time, it would be 
making an important contribution to the stability of Ameri- 
can democracy. But, as I heard Mr. Pardee say at Andover, 
the real problem of the country church is to secure the 
continuous service of the right kind of minister. This need 
cannot be met even by the most talented young men whose 
chief ambition is to receive a call to some city parish and 
who use the country church merely as a stepping-stone over 
which to climb; nor, on the other hand, by older ministers 
prematurely worn out by the exacting demands of city parishes, 
who go to the country church in a spirit of mild condescension, 
to preach their old sermons, write for magazines, and take 
life easy on a reduced salary. What is needed is the service 
of young men of ability and consecration, who are willing 
to stay with the country church for a lifetime, studying the 
needs of the community and helping to promote its higher 
interests while making the church a center of moral and 
spiritual influence to feed its life. 

If any young man doubts the possibility of gaining- perma- 
nent satisfaction from such a life, let him talk for half an 
hour with such interesting, virile, and inspiring men as Rey. 
William L. Walsh, Rev. E. V. Prescott, or Mr. Pardee himself, 
and he will become convinced that the service of a country 


. church has rewards of its own well worth the individual 


energies of the ablest men. If he fears that his children 
might not have opportunity for adequate training, let him 
look back over the history of a hundred years, and note the 
fact that a majority of our greatest leaders in politics, indus- 
try, the professions, and finance have been born and nurtured 
on the farm or in the country village, free to gain poise 
and yigor amid its larger spaces, and to “breathe the air 
which fills all heaven.” 

Add to all the advantages of country life in the past the 
yaried gains and inducements to which Mr. Pardee has called 
attention in THm Rerarstrr of August 17, together with the 
growing tendency to an easy and rapid interchange of popula- 
tion between city and country and what an opportunity for 
usefulness and satisfaction is offered by a lifetime of service 
in a country church! 

I do not wish to anticipate the ‘arguments or conclusions 
of my friend Pardee, but only to call attention in this personal 
way to the vital importance and unique interest of this series 
of articles on the country church. 

DoRCcHESTHR, Mass. ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON, 
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A Study of Parasitism 


Tur GLImMpsns or THE Moon. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
Although most of its scenes are laid in 


her beloved Paris, Mrs. Wharton’s new 


novel is to be classified among her stories 
of New York. With one exception, its 
characters are all Manhattanese, members 
of the class habitually labeled as “the 
idle rich.” The heroine, Susy Branch, is 
a married Lily Bart, an attractive young 
woman, having moderate means, but so 
inured to luxurious living, so shackled to 
the standards of her class, that she lacks 
the moral courage to disentangle herself 
from them, preferring dependence upon 
the uncertain charity of wealthy friends 
to independence and comparative poverty. 
She has fallen in love with, and married, 
a young writer as poor as herself. The 
thesis of the story is her struggle against 
her surroundings, which almost brings 
her happiness to shipwreck. With her 
usual masterly skill Mrs. Wharton lays 
bare the strength and weakness of not 
only the young wife of Nicholas Lansing, 
but of a group of people typical of the 
class upon whom she unconsciously preys. 
Apart from her analysis of its central 
personage, her book consists in a merciless 
dissection of that class of cosmopolitan 
Americans who have too much money for 
their own good. Their low standards, 
lack of moral principle, utter selfishness, 
love of luxury, and sterile worldliness are 
painted with genuine power. The book 
is mainly a woman’s book. Its leading 
figures are feminine. The men who appear 
are wholly subsidiary. In Susy Branch, 
Mrs. Wharton has added to her lengthen- 
ing line of feminine portraits one which 
compares favorably with her Lily Bart, 
Undine Spragg, Madame Olenska, and the 
heroine of The Reef. Of the men, Stref- 
ford is especially well done. The Glimpses 
of the Moon is written with that firmness 
of touch and clarity of insight to be ex- 
pected from its author. Unfortunately, 
its pages are saturated with a cynicism 
and general lowness of tone which makes 
them anything but invigorating reading. 
It is saved, however, from being wholly 
depressing by the fact that it is that rare 
thing nowadays, a love story with a happy 
ending. The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is unexpectedly satisfactory, with a 
touch of humor closely approaching farce. 
Nee 036 


Methodists in the South 

J. W. THinxs Buack. By Jay 8S. Stowell. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 

This is one of a series of books which 
are intended to tell in story form the 
work which the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh is doing in various parts of the 
world. The first book told the story of 
its foreign work; this book tells the story 
of what the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is trying to do for the Negro in the 
South. The hero, J. W., is a young com- 
mercial traveler interested in the mission- 
ary work of his church and as he goes 
about selling hardware he visits the vari- 
ous institutions of learning which the 
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Methodist Church has seattered through- 
out the South. Everywhere the vivifying 
influence of the great Centenary Fund 
which the Methodists have raised is felt, 
and everywhere the work of the Method- 
ist Church is played up. 

If one criticised the book at all, it would 
be to say that it is almost entirely blind 
to what other churches are doing in the 
Southland, but it must be a valuable book 
for the Methodists and we will throw no 
stones. If a second edition is called for, 
we hope such slips as “A ways,” page 41, 
and “I would like,” page 60, are corrected. 

joa a 


A Great Composer 
SAINT-SAENS. By Arthur 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Arthur Hervey is recognized as an au- 
thority in the study of French musical 
composers. His public will welcome the 
recent volume from his pen dealing with 
the life and work of Saint-Saéns, noted 
author of “Samson and Delilah,’ who re- 
cently died and who is recognized as one 
of the greatest composers of his age. The 
first part of the book is biographical, 
tracing the development of this genius 
from his earliest childhood, when he dis- 
played marvelous natural gifts calling 
forth the praise of such men as Wagner, 
Liszt, and Gounod. It is an inspiring 
story setting forth not only the musical 
ability of Saint-Saéns, but also his breadth 
of spirit and his social and literary abiii- 
ties. This is followed by a brief criticism 
of his best-known operas, his works for 
orchestra, his chamber music, and his 
oratorios and cantatas. While very briei 
and too sketchy to satisfy those who de- 
sire an extensive study of this noted com- 
poser, the volume will serve well the 
purposes of those who wish some acquaint- 


Hervey. New 


“ance and suggestive observations concern- 


ing his more noted works. H. F. B. 
Garden Lyrics 
Littte Book or Garppn Sones. By Laura 


Coolley Hamil. 
pany. 

Lovers of gardens will find in this 
little book of lyrics a mirror of their 
own love of iris-bordered paths, gay 
clumps of larkspur and lilies, and all the 


Boston: The Four Seas Com- 


beauty that many a wicket gate opens 
into. Pen-and-ink drawings by J. Ran- 


dolph Brown add distinet charm. 


Community Surveys 

By Edmund D. 
Tun INDIANA SURVEY 
EDUCATION. By Walter S. 
New York: Both by George H. Doran 


IRRIGATION AND RBLIGION. 
and Mary B. Brunner. 
or RpLiegrous 
Athearn. 
Company. 

Irrigation and Religion is another of 
the indispensable county surveys made by 
the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. It is finely printed, well illus- 
trated, and gives a wonderful account of 
the effect upon economic and religious wel- 
fare of two California counties of irriga- 
tion. The title does not suggest any al- 
lusions to Prohibition. The Japanese 


-Latin Classies. 
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Question and the Mexican Question are 
handled constructively and instances are 
given of successful agencies for religion 
and education among these people. 
Professor Athearn’s Survey of Religious 
Education in Indiana is another fine con- 
tribution to fundamental constructive 
work such as is characterizing so many of 
our communities in these days. E. F. 


Reaction to Free Verse 

Ovyib’s METAMORPHOSES, DONE INTO ENGLISH 
Verse. By Brookes Moore. Book One. Boston: . 
Cornhill Publishing Company. 

There are various straws which seem to 
show that the wind of poetic inspiration 
is veering away from the quarter of “free 
verse.”’ One phase of this reaction, the 
introduction of this little volume tells us, 
is a revival of interest in the Greek and 
To stimulate and popu- 
larize that interest, Mr. Moore has under- 
taken his translation of the Metamor- 
phoses. ‘The present publication is the 
forerunner of a larger edition, shortly to 
be printed, which is to include four addi- 
tional Books. The First Book, however, 
containing as it does the account of the 
Creation, the Four Ages, the Fall of the 
Giants, the Deluge, the Origin of - the 
Pythian Games, and the stories of Lycaon, 
Daphne, and Io, is a unit in itself. Allu- 
sions and references to these stories and 
legends are woven into the succeeding lit- 
erature of all civilized peoples. An hour 
could not be spent more profitably than in 
recalling them through Mr. Moore’s beau- 
tifully-aceurate and musical rendering. 

A.M. L, 


Boreham Once More 

A HANDFUL or Stars. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 

The author is a minister in Australia, 
who has published a large number of 
books. Under the above title he sends 
forth what is evidently a series of Sunday 
evening sermons, based upon certain Bib- 
lical and extra-Biblical texts, which he 
has discovered to have been of recognized 
help to the lives of certain well-chosen 
persons of character and renowned sery- 
ice. The idea is not an unfavorable one 
for the purpose of homiletic use; but for 
publication most of the essays seem quite 
too “preachy” and conventionally ortho- 
dox for a wide reading among those who 
peruse these columns. 


The Preacher-Poets 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THH GREATER AMBERI- 
cAN Poets. By Elmer James Bailey. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

The author accepts Longfellow’s state- 
ment that in the mind of the poet is 
“truth, from falsehood cleansed and 
sifted.” Yet the truth of this otherwise 
excellent discussion of the religion of 
eight great American poets is strangely 
sullied by the author’s own theological 
prejudices. One would suppose that an ex- 
amination of the religion of Lowell, and 
Longfellow, and Emerson, and Holmes 
might bring forth some mention of their 
strong Unitarian convictions, but there is 
no evidence in the book that the writer 
has heard of the way of life and thought 
so named. Instead, he finds, mirabile 
dictu, that Emerson accepted the doc- 
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trine of the third person of the triune 
Godhead, and that Whittier and Long- 
fellow are Trinitarians! He says that if 
the teaching of Whittier, Emerson, and 
Whitman is true, “we are in the very 
presence of the holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity.” In his concluding chapter he 
is honest enough to admit that no one of 
our American poets could accept orthodox 
religion in its entirety, but goes on to 
argue that orthodoxy in-its fullness is 
nevertheless the saving faith. Perhaps it 
is, but this has little to do with the reli- 
gion of the greater American poets. 
OneRe J: 


Our First Bible 

Tue Book or YAHWEH (THE YAHWIST 
Brsun). By an Unknown Genius of the Ninth 
Century B.C. Arranged by Clarimond Mans- 
field. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The compiler of this book has done a 
useful thing. He has gathered together 
the material from seven early books of 
the Old Testament, which the students of 
the Bible call J, or the Yahwistic docu- 
ment, and has published it as a continu- 
ous narrative in attractive form. As we 
read these fine old stories, apart from the 
confusing context which we find in the 
Old Testament, we realize as never before 
the power of this unknown early writer 
as a teller of stirring tales. The fresh- 
ness, vividness, and directness, the pic- 
turesqueness and charm of these narra- 
tives can hardly be equalled elsewhere in 
literature. 

Unfortunately, The Book of Yahweh is 
accompanied by a Foreword which is 
sadly fragmentary and kaleidoscopic in 
character, a survey of the sacred books: 
of the world before 1000 B.c. by a kind of 
hop, skip, and jump method. Moreover, 
we miss some discussion of the critical 
problems. involved in such a compilation 
as this, and some explanation of the 
methods by which J has been disentangled 
from E and P and D, or, if this is not 
the author’s own work, some reference to 
the authorities upon which the book is 
based. On Rise 


Rhymes about Toys 

Toys ann Joys. By Olive Mann Reams. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

Swinging rhymes about such toys as all 
children cherish—The Wooden Soldier, 
The Elephant Bank, The Doll-house— 
will strike a responsive chord in childish 
hearts. 


A Sensible Book 

TuHr HwALTHY BAsy. By Roger H. Dennett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This well-written and scientifically ac- 
curate volume will be cordially welcomed 
by mothers, for it tells them exactly what 
to do for their children while in the state 
of babyhood. The many puzzles presented 
by the newly arrived baby are explained. 
What shall be done in the case of food; 
how long the child shall sleep; why it 
cries, and what to do; proper care of the 
body; and training the mind,—these and 
numbers of other questions are satisfac- 
torily answered. A chapter is devoted to 
‘common ailments; another to the care of 
the special organs, as the throat, the 
teeth, the eyes, ears, and skin: another to 
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feeding and diet. Finally there is a table 
which every mother will wish to consult 
during the infaney period of her child. 
The book avoids technical terms. It is 
not a treatise on medicine, either, but a 
sensible book for sensible mothers. 


For Mothers and Fathers 

TALKS TO Moruers. By Lucy Wheelock. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Mothers of to-day will be able to train 
their children properly if the amount of 
current literature on the subject is an 
indication. Time was when it was diffi- 
cult to procure reliable books on child 
culture, but happily those days have 
passed, and now excellent works on all 
phases of child-traiming are available. 
Talks to Mothers is one of the best vol- 
umes of its kind. The author has selected 
thirty-one problems, such as present them- 
selves to the mothers, and offered the 
solution in simple but forceful and con- 
yincing language. It is a book for moth- 
ers, but fathers would also do well to 


read it, for it is full of definite and prac- 


tical suggestions relative to the duties of 
both parents to their children. 


Exudes Optimism 

In Harmony with Lire. By Harriet Doan 
Prentiss. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

This is a book of radiant optimism of 
the type made familiar by the auto-sug- 
gestive slogan, 

Day by day, in every way, 
I am getting better and better. 


The key-note is struck in a quotation at 
the head of the chapter on “Perpetual 
Youth”: ‘ 

We are born to succeed ; 

We shall have what we need 

If we only believe in our strength. 


No doubt the book will find many readers, 
and will do much good in dispelling mor- 
bid moods and nervous fears. . Perhaps 
it is a trace of unregenerate New Eng- 
land Puritanism in the blood of one reader 
of these essays and verses which leads 
him to feel that their optimism is a trifle 
too sentimental and easy-going. Such 
criticism may seem to be of a piece with 
the ungracious comment of a visitor from 
murkier climes, who on one of the ab- 
solutely cloudless days prevalent in Cali- 
fornia, when every detail of the country 
for miles around was absolutely clear cut, 
could say complainingly to his enthusi- 
astic host, “Well, you know, to me the 
landscape looks as if it were painted on 
tin.” ASaME. Ei 


Inspired by Bell’s Achievements 

Trp AND THE TELEPHONE. By Sara Ware 
Bassett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The third in the Invention Series, this 
volume pictures the perseverance and 
achievement, against odds, of Ted Turner, 
a tenement boy whose determination lifted 
him above his cramping environment. 
Through a real friendship for crippled 
Laurie Fernald, his employer’s son, Ted 
gained access to a new world. With 
identical interests, the two boys, stimu- 
lated by the story of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s achievements with the telephone, ex- 
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perimented together in electricity, guided 
by Laurie’s tutor. After college, science 
led the friends at last to stand at the 
helm of the Fernald Mills, where con- 
structive brains were needed. Never, 
however, did they abandon their first in- 
terests, for on the river-bank near the 
Mills stood a small building which housed 
a powerful wireless apparatus, and there 
the two kept abreast of the magie which 
draws together the furthermost corners 
of the world. 


Plenty of Local Color 

Sritver Cross. By Mary Johnston. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The reader who perseveres will find in 
this story much to reward his efforts. 
For the mise en scene of her latest novel, 
Miss Johnston has turned to the England 
of the seventh Henry. Basing. her plot 
upon the rivalry of two religious com- 
munities in a little English town, she sue- 
eeeds in painting a vivid and convincing 
picture of the life of the period. Although 
written in a style poetic but deliberately 
imitative of monkish chronicles, entirely 
lacking in the dramatic force which has 
characterized the best work of this gifted 
writer, there is abundant measure of local 
color, subtle portraiture, and moving inci- 
dent. Particularly effective are the de- 
scriptions of weather, something in which 
Miss Johnston has always excelled. 

ALR. A. 


Boston: 


Italy the Heroic 

ITALY DURING THE WorRLD War. By Salva- 
tore A. Cotillo. Boston, Mass.: The Christopher 
Publishing House. 

Every one who recalls the manner in 
which the Italians rallied after the dis- 
astrous battle of Caporetto, ‘will wish to 
read this intimate account of the-part 
Italy played in the World War. The 
author was himself a part of what he 
deseribes. He traveled all over Italy, ob- 
served the work of the fighting units, and 
of the organizations that were behind 
them. He talked with leaders in all de- 
partments. As a result he has produced 
a volume that’ is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Great War. The 
average person who should chance to read 
the book will lay the volume down with 
a feeling of amazement, and admiration 
of the great and heroic battle fought by 
Italy. 


Tale of the Sea 

Sea Wrack. By Vere Hutchinson. New York: 
The Century Company. 

It has been said that good fiction is 
the truth about life. Sea Wrack answers 
this description. It is a thoroughly good 
story about life as it is lived in a historic, 
romantic locality, the north coast of Eng- 
land. Sea Wrack was written for readers 
who like a story that delves deep into 
the human emotions of love, hate, and 
revenge. Its .characters are children of 
nature, hard-working farmers, though the 
heroine, Tarnia, is of the gentlefolk. 
Always the ‘sea, the tragic, stormy North 
Sea, is present as Nemesis. At last it 
is the sea that remorselessly arbitrates 
destinies. 


“Tf my soldiers would really think, not 
one of them would remain in the’ranks.” 
—Frederick the Great. 
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The Apple-tree 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, the apple-tree is the one for me! 
The whole year round I love it; 
In happy spring it’s a pretty thing, 

With the April sky above it. 


On a summer day I love ,to play 
In its shade with Bess and baby. 

‘We swing and climb—such a jolly time! 
And a picnic supper, maybe. 


And now in fall it’s the best of all, 
With its apples, ripe and mellow. 
Oh, the apple-tree is the one for me! 

For it’s such a friendly fellow. 


Plots 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


All of Jack’s friends were planning 
gardens that spring. Joe and Ted, Cliff 
and Sam had paired off to work together, 
and of course Tommy was to be Jack’s 
partner. Their ambition was to accumu- 
late wealth enough to buy football suits 
in the fall, and they had received per- 
mission to farm some yacant lots on the 
edge of town. The owner was so thankful 
over the prospect of having something 
besides weeds on his land, that he not 
only told the boys to go ahead, but helped 
pay the expense of plowing. 

“Let’s raise something besides beans 
and onions,” Jack suggested to Tommy. 
Cliff and Sam were experimenting on 
potatoes, while Joe and Ted were sure 
that tomato plants would fill their empty 
pocketbooks. 

“Want to try bananas or oysters?” 
grinned Tommy. 

“Let’s try some flowers,” answered Jack. 
“Some poppies and dahlias and late chrys- 
an-thing-um-a-bobs,” he explained. “Mr. 
Nelson will let me have some fine bulbs, 
and our plot will look so pretty.” Tommy 
was fond of flowers, so did not scoff at 
the idea as did the other boys. They 
poked good-natured fun at Jack and 
Tommy, advising them to watch out for 
“silver bells and cockle-shells and pretty 
maids all in a row.” 

But just when things began to start 
growing and the gardening meant hoeing 
or weeding or watering day and night, 
Jack had to drop out. For days he had 
felt drowsy and listless, feeling no desire 
to play ball or take hikes. His legs de- 
serted him entirely, and his head felt as 
if it did not belong to him. 

“Jack’s got the fever,’ Tommy reported 
dejectedly one morning. “I saw Dr. 
Brooks coming away. He thinks Jack 
may be laid up some time.” 

“Tough luck,” sympathized the other 
boys. Then practical Cliff remarked: 
“Hard lines on you, Tom. Weeds are 
doing better than plants these days, and 
folks say it’s bound to be a grasshopper 
year.” , 

Tommy groaned, then bent over his hoe 
with determination. Then Ted thought of 
a scheme that brought grins all round, 
though poor Jack was too sick to share 
the idea. For a while the news was so 
discouraging that there was no whistling 
or joking as the boys toiled in their thriv- 
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ing plots. Vegetables were beginning to 
bring in dimes and quarters now. 

“He’s out of his head, and he keeps 
talking about the garden,” Tommy con- 
fided to Cliff. ‘I wish he wouldn’t worry 
about it.” : 

After long anxious weeks, a very thin, 
ghostly Jack could sit up and wave to the 
boys from the window. Every day he 
watched them go by with their baskets 


and delivery wagons, for trade was brisk 


and many people had not put in a garden 
that summer. Tommy’s cousin Paul was 
visiting, and Jack took for granted that 
Paul was helping Tommy. 

“T hope you and Paul are making money 
out of your garden stuff,’ Jack told 
Tommy with a brave effort one day. 
Tommy opened his*mouth, then shut it 
with an odd expression. 

“It’s going first rate,” he admitted. “Of 
course it had to be a dry hot summer, 
and the hoppers are thicker’n beans. We 
pretend we're soldiers and they're the 
enemy. We drown ’em out till we get 
tired, then we watch our allies, the birds, 
do the job better. The robins are getting 
so fat they can’t fly,” he chuckled, “so 
we'll have to take turns keeping the cats 
locked up.” 

The other boys dropped in to see Jack 
when he could move out in the hammock 
under the big maples, but they did not 
discuss the gardens much, ‘They don’t 
want to make me feel bad,” sighed Jack 
to himself. “Well, I’ve got to get husky 
and rustle a job so I can buy my own 


suit. Mother’s hands are full paying 
the doctor, This summer’s a century 
long !”’ 


It was hard to keep cheerful, though 
he tried his bravest. His birthday was 
drawing near, too, though he knew there 
could be no party or presents. 

“Our dahlias are going to be wonders,” 
announced Tommy, dropping in the morn- 
ing of Jack’s birthday. “And such luck! 
A florist that knows Dad says he’ll buy 
all we'll sell.” Jack succeeded in. show- 
ing a smile. He did want the other 
fellows to do well, if he didn’t have any 
luck. No mention was made of a birth- 
day, and not even his mother seemed to 
remember the date. 

Jack walked slowly up and down the 
porch that afternoon, talking things over 
with himself. “Doe says I can begin to 
be useful next week, and that I ought to 
be pretty strong by the opening of school. 
A whole summer wasted!” His groan was 
interrupted by a honking. It was Dr. 
Brooks, and stowed away in his big car 
were all the gardeners, who greeted Jack 
noisily. 

“Come along for a spin,’ invited the 
Doctor, and before Jack could find his 
tongue, he was tucked away in the front 
seat. Far out the smooth boulevards into 
the country they flew, as gay as a flock 
of jays. Then about sunset when the cool 
mountain breeze sprang up, the Doctor 
brought his jolly load back to the out- 
skirts of town, right to the green thriving 
tract where the boys had worked so faith- 
fully. Jack stared at the miracle the 
summer had helped bring about. 

“Get out and walk around,” invited the 
Doctor, while Tommy demanded eagerly, 
“How does it look?” as Jack silently sur- 
veyed every vegetable and flower. 
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“Bully,” Jack told him heartily. “You 
and Paul must have sat up nights with it.” 

“Paul!” Cliff and Ted were perfectly 
scornful. “Paul was too lazy to pull an 
onion !” ; 

Jack looked puzzled. “Wasn’t he your 
partner?” He turned to Tommy, who was 
jigging about excitedly. Tommy waved 
toward the other boys. 

“We, Us and Company,” he said with 
a flourish. “Here are your proxies. 
Everybody helped so as to keep it in the 
family. You’re still my partner, Jack!” 

Jack flushed slowly, and the Doctor 
laid a supporting arm about his shoulders. ° 
He tried to speak and failed. His eyes 
were full of the things he couldn’t express, 
and the boys didn’t want to be thanked 
anyway. So the Doctor, understanding, 
ealled “All aboard!” and Jack piled in 
with the rest and headed toward Surprise 
Number Two,—his birthday supper, all 
ready on the lawn. 

“T’m the luckiest boy on earth,” de- 
clared Jack, contentedly, over his third 
dish of ice-cream. “You fellows surely 
fooled me. You’re bricks, every one of 
you.” 

“Pretty clever of them to make up a 
plot about a garden plot!” laughed the 
Doctor, approvingly. 

(All rights reserved) 


Hole-in-the-Tree 
CHARLOTTE £. WILDER 


Once there was a little lively squirrel 
who owned the biggest and best house in 
Squirrel City. Squirrel City is really what 
you and I would call a park, but the little 
brown fluffy scampering animals who lived 
there considered it their city and were 
very proud of it. 

Every morning early, long before human 
people were up (except maybe a milkman 
rattling along in his wagon, or a telegraph 
boy on his bicycle), the squirrels would 
begin to stir in their cozy holes. First 
they would open one eye, then the other}; 
in a minute many brown heads would pop 
out of the doorways of the tree-houses to 
see if it looked like a good day to gather 
nuts and play tag. 

This special little lively squirrel with 
the big best house was called Scampering 
Squirrel, because he was always frolick- 
ing in and out and around the tree-trunks, 
always wanting to play. But this morn- 
ing he came very quietly out on his front 
porch (which was a branch that passed 
right in front of his door) and looked 
about to see if any of his friends were 
ready for some fun. f 

He knew all of their houses, although 
they had no street numbers. One was 
high up in the next-door tree, quite hidden 
by the close clusters of leaves. Scamper- 
ing Squirrel only knew that its owner 
was home when he saw the leaves rustle 
as if a wind were blowing up there. Then 
if he waited a minute he was sure to see 
his good friend come flying down the 
trunk and go leaping off over the grass 
in his chase for food. 

Then there was a grouchy old squirrel 
who sat almost all day chattering and 
complaining in his door in the sun. He _ 
had his hole right in a crotch, where two 
branches met at the trunk, and it made 
a very comfortable resting-place for him, 
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Some of the other squirrels were jealous 
of his pleasant home, but no one dared 
to disturb him, because, although he was 
yery old and feeble, he was very wise and 
wary. 

Scampering Squirrel was feeling very 
psa this morning. He sat out on his 

ront porch and looked anxiously around. 
Somebody was trying to get his nuts. 
Somebody was trying to steal his house 
away from him. Imagine that! His 
glorious Hole-in-the-Tree, with its long 
winding hall leading to a snug bedroom, 
and a snug storeroom where he hid his 
nuts. He had seen this stranger squirrel 
lurking around, and one day when he came 
home he had been just in time to see the 
robber dash out of the tree with a stolen 
nut in his wicked cheek. 

As Scampering Squirrel looked around 
he suddenly saw a head, and two bright 
eyes peeking at him from the branch just 
below. With a little growl of anger he 
made a rush at the intruder. Around and 
around the trunk they went, Scampering 
Squirrel giving little short screeches of 
anger, and the stranger, Big Bushy Squir- 
rel, going so fast that you could hardly 
see him at all. From tree-to tree they 
flew, leaping over the branches, flying 
across the grass, up hill and down dale, 
for all the world like a game of tag, but 
a yery serious one. 

When Seampering Squirrel had driven 
his disturber far off, giving him such a 
nip on his hind foot that he was sure he 
would never come back, he gave up the 
chase and sauntered home, very proud 
of himself, with a tremendous fat butter- 
nut in one cheek. He went home the long 
way round, to put this rich morsel in a 


secret, special hiding-place that he knew, - 


down at the foot of a little fencepost that 
stood at one edge of the park. Then he 
made a call on one or two of his best 
friends to tell them the news. Bursting 
with pride, he explained how he had got 


‘rid of the unwelcome visitor forever. 


Finally he turned home, but when he 
reached the foot of his tree he stopped 
short in astonishment. There, chattering, 
and smoothing his fur, with a big nut in 
his paws, was Big Bushy Squirrel. Right 
in the door of Scampering Squirrel’s Hole- 
in-the-Tree he was, with one of Scamper- 
ing Squirrel’s nuts in his paws! 

Scampering Squirrel sat down behind 
an old stump, to think. He thought and 
he thought. He was a brave squirrel, 
but he was a little squirrel, and if it 
came to a real fight, Big Bushy Squirrel 
eould probably whip him with one paw. 
So he thought and thought some more. 
Presently he had an idea. He remembered. 
that his house was in a very hollow tree. 
He had very often scampered up and down 
inside it, and he knew that at one place, 


- quite close to the ground, there was a 


thin place in the bark, that almost: made 
another door for him. Now, very quietly, 
he stole around the bottom of the tree and 
used his sharp little senses to find that 
hollow place. 

Almost all morning he worked, scratch- 
ing and clawing with his sharp little nails. 
Now and then he would run and hide, 
thinking that Big Bushy Squirrel was 
coming down the tree-trunk. But no, the 


old thief sat on his new porch the whole 


time, chattering, and eating fat juicy nuts. 
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Lullaby 


Lullaby, 
The night is nigh, 
Low and slow the herons fly ; 
Sleep and rest, 
In the west 
All the sunset fires die. ' 


Down canyous steep, 
The white fogs creep 
And blanket all the pine-trees deep ; 
Through the grass 
Wind-songs pass - 
While the night-capped poppies sleep. 


Hush thee, dear! 

The dark is near, 
All the oak-trees disappear ; 

Dim bats fly,— 

Then lullaby, 
The red lights blossom,—the night is here, 
—Carolus Ager (Charles Kellogg Field). 


Sentence Sermon 


When thou liest down, thou shalt not 
be afraid: yea, thou shalt lie down, and 
thy sleep shall be sweet.—Prov. iii. 24. 


At last the bark was gnawed through 
and Scampering Squirrel found himself 
inside his own old tree. Quietly, like a 
mouse, he crept up the middle of it, feel- 
ing his way along the dark, familiar walls. 
Then he saw the bright daylight at the 
end of his long hall, and right at the end 
of it, just outside the Bor. the tail and 
back of Big Bushy Squirrel, munching 
nuts, and chattering to himself. Seamper- 
ing Squirrel crouched and shot like a 
bullet at the back of Big Bushy Squirrel. 

Big Bushy Squirrel never knew what 
happened to him. He just saved himself 
from falling by catching a branch, and 
when he reached the ground he ran faster 
than he had ever run in his life. When 
he was tar off, and dared to stop, he 
looked back. ‘There, high up, he saw 
Scampering Squirrel, very happy and 
lazy, sitting on his front porch, munching 
a juicy nut, and chattering to himself. 

“Well; now, how did he get there!” said 
Big Bushy Squirrel to himself as he 
limped off, trying to rub the sore spot on 
his back with his Big Bushy tail. 


New York City’s Chinese School 


At 16 Mott Street, New York City, the 
Chinese Benevolent Association conducts 
a school where Chinese children are 
taught their native tongue. Enrolled are 
about one hundred pupils, and. hard- 
working pupils they are, too, for all of 
them attend the regular public schools of 
the city. 

The Mott Street school holds two ses- 
sions on six days of the week, the first, 
for the younger children, from 3.30 to 
6.30 p.m., and the second, for the older 
ones, from 6.30 to 9.30 p.m. Some of the 
little Orientals have searcely time to ex- 
change their English text-books for Chi- 
nese before hurryiing to their native 
school. 

Mr. Mei, one of the teachers, and an 
ambitious young man, who has graduated 
from the Peking National University and 
is now preparing for Columbia, explains 
the purpose of the school. “It is not 
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well,” he says, “that Chinese boys and 
girls should forget their native tongue and 
grow up with no knowledge of it. Nor is 
it well that they should grow up without 
some knowledge of the history, geography, 
and customs of their ancestors. If they 
are to step into the places made for them 
here in the Chinese world of trade and 
commerce, they must be able to speak and 
write their own language.” 

Not all American school tools are well 
adapted to methods of Oriental teaching. 
On the desk of each pupil stands a little 
ean of black paste—Chinese ink; and in- 
stead of American pen or pencil, the Chi- 
nese pupil uses a bamboo brush with which 
to write. Chinese elementary readers are 
made of paper resembling paper napkins, 
though heavier and more durable. The 
books are full of pictures, and the first 
lesson is at the back of the book, instead 
of at the front. Above the pictures are 
characters which look like laundry marks, 
and the children soon learn which sym- 
bols stand for man, woman, dog, ete. 

The parents of many of the pupils come 
from different sections of China, and in 
their speech represent many dialects, but 
all are united in their desire to have their 
children learn to read and write the pur- 
est Chinese. How many American chil- 
dren would attend two schools a day with 
enthusiasm ? 


Dyeing Silkworms 

Dr. Vartan K. Osigian, son of a family 
of silk producers of Harpoot, Armenia, 
himself now a naturalized American, has 
offered to the United States Government 
his secrets by which he is able to produce 
not only more silk, but silk of many differ- 
ent colors, in the cocoon itself. The United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce considered the discoveries so 
important that they sent Daniel Waters, 
Trade Commissioner of the Department, 
to New Orleans to make an investigation 
and to submit a report. 

Mr. Waters inspected the mulberry- 
trees, the leaves of which have been 
‘treated with various chemicals, the worms 
in all their stages, the cocoons, and the 
final weaving of the silk, and reported 
that the production of silkworms which 
will actually spin silk of eighteen differ- 
ent colors is a _ scientific achievement 
likely to revolutionize the industry. 

The eighteen colors range from the 
natural white of all cocoons before Dr. 
Osigian’s discovery, to black. Chemical 
analysts at Tulane University pronounce 
the colors fast and the quality of the silk 
superior to that which has been dyed. 

The control of the colors spun by the 
silkworms is the secret which Dr. Osigian 
offers to the United States Government in 
appreciation of the rescue of his family 
and himself from the Turks, by an Ameri- 
can consul in Harpoot, Armenia. 


My Horse 
CHARLOTTE WILDER 


I think it’s funny my new horse 
Won’t go unless [ pull a rope, 
Though he has legs and spots and ities 
Just like a horse. I always hope 
That some day when we play, that he 
Will whinny suddenly at me, 
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A Defense of Great Britain in India — 


It is true, there is much propaganda— 
“publicity with a purpose’—about India. 
it is either anti-British or pro-British. 


Human nature, because of ignorance or 
prejudice, has a hard time telling the 
honest truth. In the-ease of India it 


should be borne in mind that the propa- 

ganda has been more active against Great 

Britain than for her. She is always rather 

indifferent about defending, herself. At 

the same time, it will be remembered that 
even when figures and statistics are offered, 
not to mention explanations at all, there is 
constant need of discrimination. The main 
thing is to be alive to the great problem 
and to realize that it may have tremendous 
consequences in world relations.—THp 

EDITOR. 

We have had the German propaganda 
and the Irish propaganda and now we have 
the Hindu propaganda in action to con- 
vince the people of this country of the 
tyranny and injustice of British rule. No 
doubt there are many just causes for 
discontent in the Empire which ought to 
he removed, and it should be the aim of 
statesmen to remove them. But real prog- 
ress in that direction is hindered and not 
helped by a propaganda of falsehood and 
misrepresentation, British misrule has 
been the theme of a large amount of litera- 
ture, and it has led me to consult the most 
reliable authorities to gain a knowledge 
of the facts. These facts have led me 
to the conclusion that most of the criti- 
cism directed against the British in India 
is an appeal of impractical visionaries to 
ignorance and is supported by statements 
which misrepresent the truth. <A recent 
article in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is an 
illustration of this. 

1. The British revenue from liquor and 
opium has been criticised. It is said that 
the Gandhi movement has caused a ‘“fall- 
ing off of $75,000,000 in the revenue from 
these sources.”’ This would give profound 
satisfaction if true. Counting one pound 
as worth $5, the actual revenue from 
opium 1919-20 was $10,440,000, and in 
1920-21 it was $8,875,000, a decrease of 
$1,565,000. The excise revenue from liq- 
uors for the same years was $64,200,000 
and $67,385,000, an increase of $3,185,000. 
With a population in British India of over 
247,000,000 this cannot be regarded as 
excessive, indeed the opium consumption 
works out to about twenty-six grains an- 
nually per capita. As this drug has been 
for many centuries one of the chief house- 
hold remedies of the people for all kinds 
of ailments, the use of it by the Hindus 
compares fayorably with the use of simi- 
lar narcotics in this and other countries. 
Experience in dealing with the traffic in 
drugs and liquors in this country should 
make one cautious in criticising the Brit- 
ish policy of government control. 

2. The system of land tenure has been 
severely criticised as oppressive. It is 
said that the regular land tax runs from 
50 to 75 per cent. of the gross produce of 
the land and that the Government claims 
the ownership of the land and crushes 
the peasant farmers. This is not true. 
The system of land tenure in India is 
complicated and differs in various parts 
of the Empire. The population is very 
dense, being in British India about 225 
per square mile. The production of suffi- 
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cient food for so many mouths is the 
terrible problem of India. The British 
inherited the ancient land system of India 
and have steadily sought to modify it in 
the interests of the cultivator of the soil. 
The land has from times immemorial been 
regarded as the property of the state, and 
the peasant has been given the right of 
cultivation, dividing the produce each 
year with the state. Instead of paying 
a tax on a fixed assessment he gives a 
share of his produce, and if his crops fail 
he has nothing to pay. His land is not 
forfeited for taxes. This system has many 
advantages. In 1898 the total land reve- 
nue was estimated at 5% per cent. of the 
gross produce. In 1901 it ran in some 
districts as high as 7 per cent. In Madras 
and Lower Burmah the rule is to assess 
the cultivator directly on the net produce, 
which is the difference between the value 
of the produce and a liberal estimate of 
the cost of raising and disposing of the 
crop. In some districts the tax amounts 
to 50 per cent. of the net produce or of 
the rent paid-for the land. As the system 
of taxation does not, as in this country, 
include an immense amount of indirect 
taxation, this is practically all the taxa- 
tion laid upon the peasantry for the gov- 
ernment of the country. The weight of 
the taxation may be easily estimated from 
the following figures. In 1920 there were 
actually sown in the British provinces 
some 222,000,000 acres, while 88,000,000 of 
acres were kept as fallow and pasture 
land. The land revenue for that year 
amounted to some $110,000,000, or about 
45 cents for every acre cultivated. This 
can hardly be called a crushing taxation. 

The propagandists imply that since the 
3ritish took over the administration of 
affairs in India the lot of the peasant 
farmer has been made worse by increased 
taxation. This is not true. The land tax 
is slightly more than one-quarter of the 
amount realized by native emperors from 
a much smaller territory. 

It should be remembered that the people 
of India have for centuries lived on the 
margin of subsistence. There has never 
been a great surplus, and famines have 
been frequent. But in spite of famines 
and plagues the population during the past 
fifty years has increased by 51,000,000, 
and this enormously increased population 
has to be fed from the same area. AS 
prosperity increases, the population grows. 
If mouths increase in a higher ratio than 
food, the tendency must be toward the 
continuance of poverty. The problem is 
to increase the food production to meet 
the needs of the people. The Government 
is meeting the problem by teaching the 
people improved methods of agriculture 
and by vast systems of irrigation to make 
them independent of the monsoon rains 
upon which they have depended for crops. 
Over 48,000,000 acres are: now irrigated 
by government works, and scores of thou- 
sands of acres are added every year. 

That the masses of the people remain 
in poverty can searcely be blamed on the 
Government. As William Archer says, 


“The root of Indian poverty lies in the 
fact that the people at large have no 
will to be rich, or even well-to-do.” They 
are easily satisfied, and make no haste 
in even co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in overcoming the causes of_ their 
poverty. 


The statement is made that in the fam- 


ine year of 1918 ‘82,000,000 persons per- 
ished.” Nothing could be more ridicu- 
lously false. A rosy picture is drawn of 
the good old times when “if the harvest 
failed in one province, the people drew 
upon their savings and bought food from 
outside. Now they cannot save anything.” 
The trouble is that the people never have 
had much savings to draw on, and if they 
had, the transportation facilities in a 
country the size of the United States, with- 
out railroads, were entirely inadequate to 
bring food from outside. Even now, with 
the thousands of miles of railroads built 
by the Goveriment, it is difficult to meet 
the demands of a famine district. But 
the machinery for meeting periodical fam- 
ines is being steadily perfected, and the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 states that, 
owing to the failure of the rainfall in 
certain districts, in 1918 the situation in 
certain districts was more acute than at 
any time since the famine of 1899, “yet 
such was the increased resisting power 
of the people that, instead of a demand 
for state relief from over five mil- 
lions, the maximum number in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as 
600,000.” 

It is said that the Government allows 
great quantities of food to be exported 
out of India in famine years and’so allows 
the people to starve. 
size of India, to stop exports entirely 
would work great hardships in many di- 
rections and lead to the starvation of 
neighboring peoples depending on India for 
supplies. But the fact is that during the 
ten years ending 1918 the food exports of 
India were about 2 per cent. of the total 
production. In 1920 the production of 
wheat was 10,200,000 tons, of which only 
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In a country the | 


16,100 tons were exported. During the © 


famine of 1918, a Royal Commission im- 
ported 200,000 tons of Australian wheat 
and used it to keep down the price of 
wheat in the hands of speculators, and 
to feed the people. 

3. The British are charged with crush- 
ing the people of India with taxation and 
then of sending one-third of the revenues 


of the country to England, presumably as 


loot, or tribute to conquerors. 

What are the facts as seen in the budget 
of India? The principal sources of revenue 
from taxes are found to be the land reve- 
nue, opium, salt, stamps, excise, customs, 
income tax, ete. The total revenues from 
these taxes amounted to $352,000,000 in 
the year 1918-19. If one-third of this 
were sent to Hngland, as stated, it would 
amount to about $120,000,000, or less than 
fifty cents per capita for the year. No 
great tribute or loot for a year in India, 
even were this true! But the revenue 
from taxation is not the entire revenue 


. made in India. 
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of India. The total in that year was less 
than $700,000,000, the balance over the 
amount obtained from the sources stated 
above being derived from the profits on 
railways, revenues from irrigation works, 
nd other public utilities, for which the 
people received full value in services 
rendered. The expenditure of this revenue 
by the Government required that a large 
sum be sent to England, but it was mostly 
for interest on capital loaned to India 
for public works and for the expenses 
of administration common to all govern- 
ments. ’ 

The fact seems to be that for the reve- 
nues obtained from the people India has 
one of the cheapest and most efficient 
governments in the world. Here is an em- 
pire with about the area and population 
of all Western Europe without Russia. 
But the cost of the Federal Government 
is kept within $700,000,000 a year, of 
which about 40 per cent. is derived from 
the profits on public utilities. This 
includes the maintenance of military 
services, naval protection, administra- 
tion of justice, and all government depart- 
ments. 

4, Complaint is made that the Govern- 
ment provides no free schools and the 
people are left in ignoranee. Popular edu- 
cation in India is even immensely more 
dificult than in America. Schools cost 
money, and money must be raised by taxa- 
tion. Hyen in this country it is not easy 
to raise sufficient money for free educa- 
tion. Then it is one thing to have schools 
and another to compel the people to at- 
tend them. In spite of the inherent diffi- 
culties of the situation the educational 
policy of the Government has’ been credit- 
able. In 1920, in British India there 
were over 168,000 public schools and over 
84,000 private schools. The illiteracy of 


' the masSes is deplorable, but the percent- 


age of the population taking wniversity 
education is even larger than in Great 
Britain. The higher classes seek and ob- 
tain education, but the caste system and 
other social conditions make universal and 
free compulsory education difficult of at- 


-fainment. In some districts this has been 


established and will be extended as rap- 
idly as the people will accept it. It should, 
however, be understood that the Gandhi 
movement is not favorable to the extension 
of education as we understand it. As Sir 
Sankaran Nair, a prominent Hindu leader, 
says: “He [Mr. Gandhi] does not want 
education to be imparted to the masses 
and Western education to be imparted to 
anybody, for the reason that it would 
make them discontented with their present 
lot in life, i.e., in other words, he wants 
each class to remain in its present condi- 
tion, the lower castes slaves of their mas- 
ters, the higher castes. This consequence 
follows from his acceptance of the caste 
system. He is supporting the caste system 
to secure the support of the higher castes, 
without whose financial support his agi- 
tation must collapse.” 

5. It is said that the British Govern- 
ment deliberately destroys India’s manu- 
factures in order to increase the market 
for British goods. This is said to be done 
by placing an export tariff on cotton goods 
But there is also placed 
a counterbalancing tariff on English cot- 


- ton goods imported into India. The de- 
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struction of Hindu manufactures is shown 
by the fact that-the production of cotton 
éloth in India increased from 274,000,000 
pounds in 1914 to 365,000,000 pounds in 
1921. From 1900 to 1920 the incomes from 
which income tax is derived was doubled, 
and during the same period the savings 
deposits of the people increased fivefold. 
That is how the British have killed the 
prosperity of India. 

6. We are fold that there are 40,000 
prisoners languishing in prison because 
they expressed discontent with British 
rule- On July 8, 1922, there were 3,836 
persons confined for political offences, in- 
cluding the Moplah rebels. The Moplah 
rebellion, incited by Gandhits teachings, 
was accompanied with ineredible barbari- 


ties. The Moplah rebellion occurred in 
1921, when thousands of Moslems: at- 
tacked Christians and Hindus. It was 


the British Government which stopped the 
massacres, and the ringleaders are in 
prison, and on behalf of such fiends the 
sympathy of the American people is 
sought as for a noble people fighting 
against tyranny. 

7. The British are accused of suppress- 
ing the democratic aspirations of the 
people toward self-government. The de- 
clared policy of the British Parliament is 
“the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing in- 
stitutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” This principle is being grad- 
ually worked out by the best minds of 
India. Sir Sankaran Nair says: “All of 
us are now striving for Swaraj, or Home 
Rule. We wish to be masters of our own 
destiny. We want sooner or later the 
representatives of the country to govern 
it. There are some among us who con- 
sider that Home Rule is an immediate 
necessity. Others believe that Home Rule 
at present without the fulfillment of cer- 
tain preliminary conditions would be at- 
tended with disastrous results. But all 
are agreed that we should work for it. A 
long line of illustrious statesmen, Indian 
and English, have just succeeded in lead- 
ing us out of the house of bondage. How 
long we shall have to wander in the des- 
erts we do not know. But it is certain 
that Mr. Gandhi is not leading his fol- 
lowers in the direction of the promised 
land. He is not only going in the oppo- 
site direction, but instead of toughening 
our fibre by a life of toil and struggle is 
endeavoring to entirely emasculate us and 
render us altogether unfit for the glorious 
destiny that, but for him and others like 
him, is awaiting us.” 

Indian and English statesmen are work- 
ing to make India a self-governing democ- 
racy, but the difficulties are very great. 
Legislative councils have been established 
in all the provinces, and local self-govern- 
ment is being gradually extended. In 
some municipalities the franchise has 
been granted to women, and in some, 
women are eligible for office. Co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies are being widely 
established, through which the masses of 
the peasants are trained to take an inter- 
est in public affairs. British rule in India 
has not been free from terrible blunders, 
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but on the whole it has been a magnifi- 
cent contribution to human progress. 

8. A few references follow for those 
who desire to know where reliable infor- 
mation may be found: “The Statesmen’s 
Year Book, 1922”; “India and the Fu- 
ture,” by William Archer, 1918; “The 
Government of India,” by J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, 1920; “India in 1919” and “India 
in 1920,” by L. F. Rushbrooke Williams ; 
“The Indian Year Book, 1922”; “Gandhi 
and Anarchy,” by Sir C. Sankaran Nair, 
Madras, 1922. 


Exhibition of Negro Achievement 


League for Community Service will also es- 
tablish a Baldwin Memorial Room 


In October there will be held, in the 
Boston Publie Library, an Exhibition of 
Negro Achievement and Abolition Memo- 
rials. This exhibition will be under 
the auspices of the League of Women for 
Community Service and will be prelimi- 
nary to the establishment of thé Maria 
L. Baldwin Memorial Room at the League 
house, 558 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
—a room to be devoted to the collection 
of material relating to the history of the 
Negro and of those who have stood for 
justice to the Negro. 

The affair has been instigated by col- 
ored women. It will commemorate the 
life and _ services of a distinguished 
colored woman, a well-known educator 
and platform speaker, and it promises to 
have educational value to the general 
public. 

The League of Women for Community 
Service is composed of two hundred 
women organized to bring colored women 
in direct contact with social and civic 
responsibilities. The former president of 
the League, the late Miss Baldwin, needs 
little introduction to Bostonians. As a 
member of Dr. Ames’s church, the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, the Boston Ethical 
Society, she enjoyed the friendship of 
those belonging to these groups. As prin- 
cipal of the Agassiz School her ability 
and beauty of character made the Agassiz 
School much desired by parents for their 
children; as a speaker and councilor of 
the Robert Gould Shaw House Associa- 
tion, her gifts brought favors; as president 
of the League, she led and received the 
devoted admiration of those who are try- 
ing through this movement to establish 
a fitting memorial. 

In offering with the fine co-operation 
of the Boston Library this exhibition to 
the public, the League feels it is meeting 
a great educational need. The press says 
that “Negro news” is not demanded by 
the general public, and yet the man on 
the street needs to know that the Negro 
churches have contributed $24,000,000 
toward education; school-children might 
well know that one of the scholarships 
at Harvard College was founded by a man 
who escaped from slavery and came to 
Boston by “anderground.” 

The League feels that there is no more 
fitting time than the present to bring the 
public in contact with the record of 
achievement by the Negro, a record which 
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has been made against persistent odds. 
This record would not be complete without 
recognition of the heroic sacrifices of the 
Abolitionists, the men and women who 
not only made Negro progress possible, 
but who struggled yaliantly that the name 
of Boston might continue to stand for 
liberty and justice. 

It is hoped that the movement will meet 
with the approval of all those looking to 
a better understanding among races. 
Gifts and loans of appropriate material 
will be welcomed and will be promptly 
acknowledged. 

The exhibition has the endorsement of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. Alexander Mann, 
Miss Alice Tapley, Mrs. Dellinger Barney, 
Mrs. John C. Wyman, Miss BE. G. May, 
W. 8. Braithwaite, Emory T. Morris, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Miss Lucy 
Davis, Miss Alla Foster, Mrs. N. P. Hal- 
lowell, Mrs. Christopher Eliot, Mrs. A. J. 
Peters, and others. Miss Louise Windsor 
Brooks, Mrs. Maud Cuney Hare, and Mrs. 
Florida Ruffin Ridley are the directors. 


The Red Cross Nurse 


Mr. Hazard’s painting of “‘mercy in the 
midst of horror’ on exhibition 


“For Humanity,” a painting in honor 
of the Red Cross nurse, by Arthur M. 
Hazard of Brookline, Mass., and a popu- 
larly subscribed gift to the American Red 
Cross, will be formally hung in the na- 
tional headquarters at Washington, D.C., 
early in October. From September 10 to 
September 24 it will be on exhibition in 
the Fine Arts Department of the Boston 
Publie Library. 

The subject is Red Cross first aid at an 
evacuation station. A wounded soldier, 
received from the front for emergency 
dressing, is about to be sent to a field 
hospital in the rear. Stretcher-bearers 
and an ambulance stand by. 

Described by Mr. Hazard, “the group, 
on the edge of a shell crater, against a 
background of marching troops, before 
the skeleton of a peasant hut on a scarred 
slope, represents that anachronism of war 
—mercy in the midst of horror. In a 
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word, it depicts the Red Cross nurse, 
whose enduring courage and sacrificial 
service acclaimed her ‘the greatest mother 
in the world.’ ” 

From a group of nurses who had front- 
line experience, Miss Leonor Field was 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. , 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 


six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHORTHAND—Private lessons by mail. (Hasy 
and rapid.) Basher’s Institute, Washington 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR RENT—In Pinebluff, N.C., six miles from 
Pinehurst, fully furnished modern bungalow, 
detached servant quarters. Address Hdith H. 
Roberts, Titusville, Pa. 


WOMAN of refinement desires position as com- 
panion. Has knowledge of housekeeping. Best 
of references. Address “H. B.,” 19 Manning 
Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


WANTED—Attendant in Children’s Home. 
Protestant. Over twenty-five years of age. 
Apply to Matron, New Hngland Home for 
Little Wanderers, 161 South Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN with wide child-caring experi- 
ence, now in charge of small children’s home, 
desires to make a change. Competent grade- 
school teacher. Best of references. C-24, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS MAKE MONEY— 
Any organization in your church can make 
large profits selling our High Grade Dish 
Cloths. Remarkable values. Sell on sight. 
Splendid proposition for Ladies’ Aid Societies 
and bazaars. Write now for our special offer 
to Chureh Societies. MisHier Myre. Co., 
Smithville, Ohio. 


WHAT THE LAYMEN DID 


last week at the convention in New 
London will be told in detail in 


THE REGISTER 
for September 28. 


Last year every available copy of our 
Convention Number was distributed 
soon after being issued. As we shall 
print just enough copies to meet our 
usual needs, we must receive orders for 
extra copies by Friday, September 22. 


Every page of this year’s Convention 
Number witl be alive with interest. 
Read of the wonderful progress of the 
Laymen’s League. 


e 


Order your extra copies to-day! 


— 
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chosen to pose for the picture. She is a 
native of Orford, N.H., and a graduate of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. She 
served on the Mexican border, and within 
a week after her discharge sailed with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital Unit 
for France, where subsequently she was 
detached from Base Hospital No. 6 for 
duty in Paris with Dr. Richard Cabot. 
She was next sent to Compiégne, and 
while serving at the front was under the 
Red Cross, loaned by the army. 

Wilfred Paul was detailed from the 
Parker Hill Hospital, Boston, Mass., to 
pose for Mr. Hazard as the wounded sol- 
dier. He was a member of the 6th U.S. 
Engineers, A. EB. F., and was badly gassed 
in the Argonne. The stretcher-bearers 
were sent from Washington. 


Iceland after the War 


Regret for political changes and the extrav- 
agance of the people—New indus- 
tries needed 
F, B. ARNGRIMSSON 
AKURBEYRI, ICHLAND, 
July 9, 1922. 

Seven years ago (in July, 1915) I sent 
to your esteemed weekly a note of news 
from these parts, frozen in as it was 
then by polar ice, and received toward 
the close of the year a copy of THE CHRIS- 
grAN Recister for October 21, containing 
my letter, among divers other notes and 
items, one of these being a survey of the 
principal reasons why ministers of various 
denominations join the Unitarian Church. 

I now mail you this letter hoping that 
Tue CHRISTIAN RecIstTeR still exists, and 
would right here remark that the last 
seven years have been quite eventful here 
in Iceland, though nominally a neutral 
country, and the baleful effects of the 
Buropean war have made themselves felt 
here and in Seandinavia, not only in the 
mercantile and industrial life, but in the 
mental, moral, and political spheres of 
existence also. 

A real flood of speculators, religious 
fanatics and sectarians of every shade 
and description have swept over the coun- 
try,—Christian Science, New Baptism, 
Spiritualism, Catholicism, the Salvation 
Army, ete., are all here. And the more 
preachers, the less actual religion and the 
looser morals. 

Iceland is now nominally a free state, 
though a part of the Danish Kingdom, but 
I and many others regret the change, for 
with it has come an unprecedented ex- 
travagance and wastefulness in every part 
of the island and among all classes of the 
natives, so that I believe the Negro state 
Liberia shows far less expenditure and 
greater obedience to established laws. The 
people of Iceland, like the Jews of ancient 
times, under the judges, do pretty much 
as they please; and the result is a growing 
disrespect for law and authority and a 
tremendous increase of debts. The na- 
tional debt now amounts to about 300 
Danish crowns per head, much of it due 
to expenditure for intoxicants and ‘to- 
bacco, coffee, sugar, and refinery. No rail- 
way has yet been laid, but a few auto- 
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mobile roads have been built during the 
last seven years. 

Regarding arts and science, little can 
be said. Although a number of news- 
papers are printed and some books written, 
literary and scientific life is here nearly 
dead. The ninety thousand natives spend 
their time in fishing and farming, raising 
sheep and cattle, and rearing families—as 
best they can, and leave science, properly 
so ealled, almost entirely alone, chiefly 
because no really valuable industries are 
yet in existence and no funds at hand for 
creating remunerative manufactures, or 
conducting researches having for their 
object the utilization of the raw material 
at hand or easily obtainable. 

Teceland seems admirably suited for a 
summer resort, provided there were better 
hotels and better roads, and a retreat for 
writers and historians who from this place 
ean look dispassionately on the world’s 
field of action. : 

I wish to remind your readers of the 
statements made in the last three para- 
graphs of my former letter. They seem 
to have stood the test of time. Europe is 
in ruins. All her belligerent nations are 
practically bankrupt and hardly able to 
pay the interest on their debts. The only 
one able to pay is Great Britain. 

Three great European empires are now 
no more. Austro-Hungary, Germany, and 
Russia are all bankrupt estates and in the 
receivers’ hands. France, Italy, and 
Great Britain all groan under the enor- 
mous debt which the war has created. 

The money owners could have averted 
the terrible war by simply amending the 
monetary laws of the world, and devoting 
the world’s gold and silver to better uses 
than to fund cannon and ammunition and 
battleships. But they would not. They 
allowed the white race to light the mine 
and blow their own heads off. 

How many great and useful enterprises 
could have been achieved with even less 
money than the amount spent in the 
great World War. Less than 144 per 
cent. of that sum (200 milliards of dol- 
lars) would have paid the cost of digging 
an irrigation and navigation canal from 
the Mediterranean to the heart of the 
Sahara Desert (some 500 kilometers dis- 
tant), thus transforming that desert eight 
times the size of France into flourishing 
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fields and plantations capable of nourish- 
ing nearly half the population of Europe. 
Some French, English, or Italian engineer 
could probably have carried that proud 
scheme of the immortal De Lesseps into 
execution for less than $2,000,000,000. 
But no! 


A School for Founders of Families 
MRS. STANLEY ROSS FISHER 

For several years there has been a bat- 
tle royal between the forces for classicism 
in education—those who believe that no 
one can be educated without serving a 
long apprenticeship to Latin and Greek, 
and those who believe that proper mental 
discipline and development may be had 
by going through the modern curriculum 
of science, history, and present-day lan- 
guages, 

Let me be protagonist for a kind of 
education which might perhaps be called 
a corollary to the proposition of the mod- 
ern educator. 

The family is declared to be the essen- 
tial unit of our modern fabric of society, 
the real building-block of mankind's struc- 
ture of civilization: if the thread rots, 
the fabric is doomed; if the stone crum- 
bles, the building will fall. Wherever 
the integrity of the family is threatened, 
the welfare of the nation is threatened, 


directly and indirectly, at a hundred 
points. 
Yet our system of education, which 


turns out of our schools each year the 
founders of next year’s families, is car- 
ried on with the individual and his de- 
velopment as its only serious considera- 
tion. The family is hardly even thought 
of, much less mentioned, in our curricula, 
except in a few specialized courses in eco- 
nomics and sociology, and possibly some- 
times in poetry—mid-Victorian poetry, be 
it understood. 

In France and in Mohammedan coun- 
tries this statement is not quite so true, 
for there the education of girls has been 
more in harmony with what is to be their 
condition in after-life. This is a fact, 
however wrong we may think both their 
education and their condition. 

In our Anglo-Saxon world we have put 
our faith in the family, and then put a 
strong taboo on an education that would 
fit boys and girls to become founders of 
families. 

Our boys have fared a bit better than 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 

OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C ib O R ie 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN) PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


We are punished 
not only FOR 


our sins 
but BY them 


our girls in their education as heads of 
families in two essential points: first, 
they have been taught to earn a liveli- 
hood; second, they have not been harshly 
dealt with by society if they chose to 
enter the school of experience before mar- 
riage in order to learn a few necessary 
facts about their relations with the other 
half of the human family. 

But our girls have had to learn their 


part of the livelihood business, the dis- | 


bursing. of the family -income, by the 
method of “sink or swim, live or die”; 
and it is fair to say that in the second 
essential point their education may be 
described in very nearly the same words. 

Nowadays the girls are being fitted 
everywhere to become founders of fami- 
lies in so far as regards the earning of 
a livelihood, which would solve many 
family difficulties if only the boys were 
being as universally fitted for the other 
family requirements of home-making and 
mother-eraft! But are we teaching our 
boys and girls fundamentally and consecu- 
tively the science of family life? 

It is true that there are many schools 
where the domestic sciences are being 
taught, but I have heard of only one 
school in our broad country where girls 
live for two years the kind of education 
for want of which our social fabric is 
breaking in many places. For our girls 
ought to be taught all the good that 
former generations have learned of the 
art and the science of living, and all that 
the present generation is learning while 
it is living. They ought to be taught, not 
from text-books alone, but also from the 
material of our own every-day lives; not 
by women who teach for a living, but by 
women who have lived, and are living 
and doing, and therefore can teach such 
things. 

In the school of which I speak, the 
girls themselves, the houses in which they 
live, and the teachers, are all part of a 
working model. The school is an ex- 
perimental station in the science of 
living. 

Here girls learn definitely the most that 
they can learn about the familiar things 
of every-day domestic life,—how to spend 
different incomes in different spheres of 
life, how to plan budgets, how to manage 
households of varying degrees of simplic- 
ity, how to build and furnish homes with 
good taste and economy, how to clothe 
themselves and their families, how to buy 
and care for food, how to rear and under- 
stand children, sick and well, and how to 
care for invalids. 

They learn about the complicated things 
of civie and political life, things which 

(Continued on page 238) 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by _ 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital cbil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 
BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


A Young Man’s Club. 
improvement.’” 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Pres. 


**Equipped for moral and Christian 


Epwarp A, CuurcH, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C, SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School. Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, rel:gious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; eppecrnn tes for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuarizes H. Srrone, Honorary President. 
Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, 
Generat Grorce T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 
RicHarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rey. Wa. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. - 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


Deaths 


BAILEY—Drowned in Hoods Canal, near 
Seattle, Wash., August. 26, 1922, Alvin F. 
Bailey of Seattle, only son of the late Rey. 
and Mrs, Alyin Freeman Bailey of Barre, Mass. 


MARY S. RUSSELL 


Mrs. Mary Smith Russell, widow of John 
H. W. Russell, died at her home in Cincinnati 
on August 12, 1922, at the age of ninety- 
seven. 

Her mother, Anne Ryland, was among the 
first organizing members of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Church of Cincinnati in 
1830, and in that fellowship Mrs. Russell re- 
mained from her girlhood. 

Her attachment to the ideals of her church 
was constant, and her fine and dignified char- 
acter bestowed honor upon her religious asso- 
ciations, G.. A. TP 


ELLEN W. STANWOOD 


Ellen W. Stanwood, widow of Theodore Stan- 
wood, died in Cincinnati, August 28th, at the 


age of eighty-nine. She had been a devoted 
member of the Unitarian Church for more than 
half a century, since the time, just at the end 
of the War for the Union, when the Stanwoods 
came from Arlington, Mass., to make their 
home in Cincinnati. 

In the many alternations of prosperity and 
weakness through which the church passed as 
it faced the great political and religious changes 
of the period, the Stanwoods were always 
courageous and resourceful, generous of their 
means, supporters of every good cause in the 
church and the community, and pillars of 
friendship to the different ministers. And the 
tradition was loyally maintained by Mrs. Stan- 
wood until the end of her strength. 

And it was eminently fitting that at her 
request she should have the last offices of 
affection performed in the church which had 
been in all the years next to her home in her 
thought. The congregation was scattered for 
the summer, but the invisible company of her 
contemporaries consecrated the hour and was 
reinforced by a goodly company of those who 
remembered the grace and courtesy of which 
she had been the messenger. Grohe 
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touch on every side the welfare of the 
family. They learn how to read the news- 
papers intelligently, how to sift facts from 
propaganda, how to form intelligent opin- 
ions and how to act upon them rather 
ae let themselves be swayed by inher- 
ted or race prejudices. 

They learn about the spiritual things 
of our relationship to all our brethren; to 
our neighbors, “difficult”? and otherwise; 
to our children, normal and abnormal; to 
our many selves, among whom may some- 
times be reckoned the most “difficult” 
neighbor of all. It is certain that the 
spiritual gains of our age must grow out 
of right relationships with all men—*for 
all ye are brethren.” 

But one school is not enough. One 
school is only leaven which must leaven 
the lump; it is only a pioneer, making 
roads which all must travel later. This 
kind of education ought not to be re- 
stricted to girls of wealth, who are able 
to pay a great price for what they need, 
and for what society needs for them. 

These girls who are so fortunate as to 
be educated for their ventures in living 
are the very ones who would suffer least 
to learn by the primitive method of trial 
and error. In their lives wastefulness is 
an incident, but it is not a tragedy, as it 
is in innumerable families who live on 
the ragged edge of insolvency. 

If we wish to see the rank and file of 
our people lead normal, happy family 
lives, we must provide that education in 
all our schools for every boy and girl in 
the land, whether his school-days close 
with the grammar-school or go on through 
the professional school, which will give 
some definite knowledge of the common, 
every-day things upon which the happi- 


ness and the welfare of every family | 


depend. 


| WISDOM | 


Why did the lamp go out? 
I shaded it with my cloak to save it 
from the wind, that is why the lamp 
went out: 


Why did the flower fade? 
I pressed it to my heart with anxious 
love, that is why the flower faded. 


Why did the stream dry up? 
I put a dam across it to have it for my 
use, that is why the stream dried up. 


Why did the harp-string break? 
I tried to force a note that was beyond 
its power, that is why the harp-string 


i ken. 
“a mo —Rabindranath Tagore. 


A college course is not the only gateway 
into life, nor is it for the majority of 
men the best means of education. - Prob- 
ably 25 per cent. of the students now in 
American colleges would achieve greater 
success in living if they had never entered, 
and the colleges would be far happier and 
. more effective if that 25 per cent. could 
be replaced by an equal number of stu- 
dents intellectually eager and morally de- 
sirable who now stand outside the gates 
debarred by circumstances from their 
hearts’ desire—W. H. P. Faunce. 


The Christian Register 


In forming one’s own principles of 
conduct it is proper to consider, not what 
most men do, but what most men sin- 
cerely believe that men ought to do. This 
is wise, not in order to conform to other 
men’s standards or conduct, but to obtain 
light in forming one’s own standard; to 
ayoid narrow, partial, and prejudiced 
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opinions; to insure so far as possible that 
one sees clearly and fully all the con- 
siderations on which his opinions ought to 
be based. But when he has reached his 
opinion of what is right and wrong— 
when he has framed his standard of 
moral conduct—a man must act upon it 
without flinching.—A. Lawrence Loweil. 


IMPROVING OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Activities in our Sunday-schools are beginning again. Officers 


of the schools are ordering books and supplies for the coming, 


year. 


We are always glad to see the Sunday-schools open, for we 


realize the importance of the work they are doing. 


potential members for our future churches. 


They hold 
It is there that 


our children’s interests are developed, and their first church 


associations formed. 


It is important that in Sunday-school our children be introduced 


to the customs and reading-companions they will encounter 


later on. 


THE REGISTER is one of these. 
schools should be familiar with it. 

depend upon it as a supplement to their regular work. 
current interest into their lessons. 
can well be used by teachers of the younger classes. 


The members of our 
The older classes should 
It brings 
Stories from the Home Page 
And of 


course the superintendent and other Sunday-school officers 


need to read the current denominational news. 


The Circulation Deen will be glad to hear from any one 
interested in putting THE REGISTER into our Sunday-schools. 


Think it over, everybody. Tell your superintendent 
you want THE REGISTER received regularly 
in your Sunday-school. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tum CuristraN REGISTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is $5'00 for six months ” 


(check, money order, or cash). Please send Tun ReaisteR to 


Seem e emer ween nn eeneeeenee Oe eee ween eee eee etene 


NGMOGD oc soc ns swainnin sicisistsleln eco ae 
Street: .ccccccers ee eeeeccseccecens 
P.Outeececcccvevedesesccsccvesecsece 


9-14-22 
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~ PLEASANTRIES 


Doctor (to patient): “It’s nothing to worry 
about—just a little boil on the back of the 
neck. But you must keep your eye on it.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Old King Coal is a sulky old soul, 

An’ a sulky old soul is he, 

But he’s pickin’ up his tools 

An’ he’s lettin’ down his mules 

An’ he’s gettin’ back to normalcy. 
_—Chicago News. 


Passenger: “What is “the matter, 
guard?” Guard (tired of answering simi- 
lar questions): “The new signalman in 
the box up there has got red hair and 
they can’t get the engine to pass him.” 
—Judge. 


Lord Northcliffe may have been interested 
in making and unmaking statesmen, but 
first and foremost he was a journalist. He 
always wanted a “story,” and as to what 
made a “story” he had his own code of ethics. 
Once he said, when charged with printing 
something sensational and untrue, “A clever 
fiction is better than a dull fact.” 


A reporter on a great newspaper was on 
good terms with his city editor as well as 
with himself. One day he protested that 
some of his “stories’’ were not published. 
“T want you to know,” he said with good- 
natured emphasis, “that I write the best stuff 
on this paper.’ - Queried the editor with- 
out a second’s hesitation, ‘Why don’t you 
turn it in?” D. 


_ A missionary from Rhodesia tells of over- 
hearing one of the native boys in the school 
out there expounding the Bible and interpret- 
ing the story of Lot’s wife something after 
this manner: ‘The Lord sent Lot and his 
wife away from home to another city, and 
told them not to turn back. Lot’s wife said: 
‘I don’t care; I’m just going back home to 
get some of my husband’s things. I know 
he’ll need them.’ She turned back, and she 
turned into a pillar of salt! And the cows 
have been licking her ever since!” 


A German novel is a book in which two 
people want each other in the first chap- 
ter, but do not get each other until the 
last chapter. A French novel is a book 
in which two people get each other right 
in the first chapter, and from then on to 
the last chapter don’t want each other 
any more. An American novel is a book 
in which two people want each other at 
the start, get each other, and then want 
each other clear through to the end. A 
Russian novel, however, is one in which 
two people neither want each other nor 
get each other, and about this 450 pro- 
foundly melancholy pages are written— 
World Fiction. 


How easy it is to mistranslate an over- 
heard remark. Said Mrs. A, “They must 
have been to the zoa, because I heard her 
mention ‘a trained deer.’” Said Mrs. B: 
“No, no. They were talking about going 
away, and she said to him, ‘Find out about 
the train, dear.’” Said Mrs. C: “I think 
you are both wrong. It seemed to me 
they were discussing music, for she said, 
‘a trained ear’ very distinctly.” A few 
minutes later the lady herself appeared, 
and they told her of their disagreement. 
“Well,” she laughed, “that's certainly 
funny. You are poor guessers, all of you. 
The fact is, I'd been out to the country 
overnight, and was asking my husband 
if it rained here last evening.’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 
paid July Ist, $200. each to honor list of 


fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


4-MANUAL SMITH ORGAN 


A Beautifully Toned Church Organ 


Recently overhauled and all 
worn parts replaced. A $20,000 
organ, but owing to installation 
of larger organ will sell for $6,000. 


SHEA’S HIPPODROME 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


i. ? ~ 2a Park St. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *sdsrox. 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual frec. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendidleadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Reston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, Curistran REGISTER. 


ATTENTION, YE SHOALERS 


AND ALL FRIENDS ! 


A Garden Fete for the benefit of the Shoals 
Association will be held under the auspices of the 
Marlboro Shoalers, at the home of Mrs. Charles 
W. Curtis, Hosmer Street, Marlboro, on Saturday, 


September 23, from 10 to 5 o'clock. Admission 


50 cents. Sandwiches, ice-cream, cake, and candy 
will be on sale. 


A Sports Committee has been appointed and a 
regular Shoals jubilation will be held. 


Let all roads lead to Lake Farm, Hosmer Street 
(off Boston-Worcester State Road) on that day. 
Everybody invited. 


“* 
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KING'S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 


mont and School Streets. Rey. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BE. B.. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, September 17, morning 
service at 10.45 A.M. Mr. Speight will preach. 
Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. ev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STRBET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Edward Cummings, South 
Congregational Society, Boston, will preach, 
The South Congregational Society and the 
Church of the Disciples will unite with the 
Arlington Street Chureh for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Bugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Ed A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
ed Chapel] in holding services at King's 

apel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting Heuse Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, September 17, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Modern Uses of Symbolism: I, In 
General.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take Dorches- 
ter tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface 
car to Meeting House Hill. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


After your yacation, when you wish THE REG 
ISTER sent once more to your usual address, please 
send present and regular addresses two weeks in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. — 
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